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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—= 


thought strikes me, let us swear an 

eternal friendship.” So says Matilda in The Rovers 
(Canning’s mock-German play in the Anti-Jacobin), and 
the same sudden thought seems to have lately occurred 
to a large number of the Kings and potentates of 
Europe. In the spring M. Loubet went to St. Petersburg 
on that impulse. Next the King of Italy went there and 
swore eternal friendship. His move was quickly copied by 
the German Emperor, who rushed to Reval, and he and the 
Czar at once swore eternal friendship. Now the same thing is 
going on in Berlin between the Kaiser and King Victor, and 
no doubt before long we shall see a similar performance in 
Rome. Unfortunately, our constitutional system gives little 
scope for the new Royal game, and Kings and Emperors 
when they come here have to be content with a little shooting, 
and possibly a talk with the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. You cannot swear eternal friendship with a working 
majority in the House of Commons, and we, poor democratic, 
self-governing people that we are, have no other guarantee for 
eternity in friendship. 


SUDDEN 


What is the exact effect of all these professions of Royal 
and Imperial friendship it would be difficult to say, but on the 
whole we think that the trend is peaceful. It is true that the 
Triple Alliance bas greatly weakened of late, and that its 
members are not only willing but eager to swear themselves 
allies of the Powers that it is supposed to be established to 
withstand. Membership of the Triple Alliance, indeed, now 
merely involves a strong asseveration of the intention to keep 
the peace, and to induce other people to keep it, with a possible 
proviso that if any Power is wilfully and wantonly attacked 
by more than one other Power, it will be the duty of the 
other parties to the Triple Alliance to come to his assistance 
if they can. This does not prevent but rather stimulates the 
habit of cross swearing in the matter of eternal friendship, 
and of pledging your faith that you will never wantonly or 
wilfully attack anybody else. Really any Power but France 
could now belong to both the Alliances with a clear con- 
science. France only could not do so, because she cannot, 
while the provinces are still in the hands of Germany, profess 
to support the status quo, and that you must do if you join the 
Triple Alliance. Other obstacles to taking out an insurance 
policy in both Alliances there are really none. 





| punished. 





| who, as “ Mr. Dooley ” 


The King of Italy arrived in Berlin on Wednesday, and 
on Thursday there were the usual festivities, followed in 
the evening by a great State banquet, at which the Emperor 
proposed the health of the King in terms of great warmth. 
The operative clause, as the lawyers say, was the following 
sentence :—‘* Welcome toyour Majesty as our faithful ally upon 
the renewal between ourselves and our illustrious friend, his 
Majesty the Emperor-King Francis Joseph, of the Alliance 
uniting us, which continues in its old strength and has woven 
itself into the lives of his and our peoples, after having for 
several decades assured the peace of Europe, as by God's will 
it will long continue to do.” There was also a picturesque 
allusion to Italy in the strain of German sentiment for the 
Beautiful :— Welcome to your Majesty as the King of that 
magnificent and beautiful Italy, land of our dreams, source of 
the inspiration of our artists and poets.” 


The King of Italy's reply was a model Royal speech, and 
showed the true Italian dignity and taste, and at the same 
time Savoyard sound sense. It was perfectly cordial without 
saying too much, or in any way “slopping over.” The Triple 
Alliance was described as “this old Alliance between Italy and 
the two Imperial Powers, which public opinion now recognises 
as the emblem of peace, and its most effective safeguard.” 
Taken in connection with the visit to the Czar and the good 
understanding arrived at with France, the King of Italy's 
visit to Berlin and his adhesion to the Triple Alliance in its 
new form may indeed be quite truthfully described as a 
guarantee of peace. During the last six months Italy's posi- 
tion in Europe has been visibly augmented. Diplomatically 
it is now a very strong one. She may be in the Triple 
Alliance, but her relations with both the Powers of the Dual 
Alliance are most cordial and friendly, and if she is allied 
with Germany, it is certainly not against either Russia or 
France. At the same time, Italy’s relations with England, in 
spite]of the Continental quidnuncs, are most friendly. Not 
only should we be glad to see her in Tripoli when occasion 
offers and when her financial position would make such a 
departure prudent, but we view her good understanding with 
France without the slightest jealousy. Italy, in truth, holds 
the key of the diplomatic position. It is the wish of all 
Englishmen that she should prosper both internally and ex- 
ternally. 


The Times correspondent at Shanghai sends some curious 
stories as to the way in which the Chinese Provincial 
Governors are raising their portions of the Indemnity. They 
first impose extra taxation far in excess of what is required, 
on the plea that the Indemnity must be paid, and then in 
addition borrow the money with which to meet the Indemnity. 
As a result the provincial officials are making huge fortunes. 
The consequence is, of course, to inflame anti-foreign feeling 
among an already over-burdened people. They attribute all 
their woes to the “ foreign devils.” 


We do not think it profitable to follow in detail the bieker- 
ings that are going on in the Cape Parliament. Provided 
that the higher interests of the Empire are not imperilled and 
that no injustice is done to men, whether of Dutch or 
British blood, who stood by us during the crisis of the war, 


| the people of Cape Colony must be left to m inage their own 


affairs in their own way. If Dr. Te Water, as is asserted, 
was guilty of a direct treasonable act and not of mere 
gasconading, then by all means let him be prosecuted and 
We have far less sympathy with the men who 
sat safe in Cape Town and plotted than with those who 
shouldered a rifle. For the rebel who took tho field 
one can find plenty of excuses, but not for the rebel 
would say, always refused to “ crease 
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his pants.” Of caurse, it is not enough to accuse men of 
being rebels; such charges must be proved and not merely 
proclaimed. But to revert to our former point. The essential 
thing for the British public to consider is not heated debates 
in the Cape Parliament, but whether Imperial interests are 
imperilled by the acts, or want of action, of the Cape Ministry. 
If they are, we may be sure that so strong and so vigilant a 
statesman as the Colonial Secretary will be aware of the fact 
quite as soon as the enterprising newspaper correspondents at 
Cape Town, and will take the necessary steps to prevent any 
damage to the Empire. 


Mr. Reitz, the ex-Secretary of State to the Transvaal 
Government, has been interviewed in Paris by representatives 
of a New York journal and of the Temps. To the former he an- 
nounced his intention of proceeding to the States in September 
on a lecturing tour, adding that he would never take the oath 
of allegiance or return to South Africa unless it were with 
his rgle in his hand. In the Temps interview he is reported 
to have said that there had not been a more barbarous conflict 
since the Thirty Years’ War. He ridiculed the grant of 
£3,000,000 promised by the Vereeniging Treaty as a mere 
mockery, since England had no intention of distributing the 
sum among the owners of the houses destroyed, Incidentally 
Mr. Reitz furnished a most convincing defence of the con- 
centration camp system by asserting that arms had to be laid 
down, not on account of the women in the camps, but of those 
who “remained in the devastated country and were literally 
dying of hunger.” It is probable, as Reuter’s Brussels corre- 
spondent poiuts out, that Mr. Reitz will take the place, vacated 
by the retirement of Dr. Leyds, as the recognised head of the 
Boer irreconcilables. He has plainly admitted his disagree- 
ment with the conciliatory tactics of the*’Boer generals, and is 
going to America, on his own showing, entirely on his own 
responsibility. 


The King, who is taking a yachting tour with the Queen 
and Princess Victoria round the United Kingdom, paid what 
was practically a surprise visit to the Isle of Man on Monday. 
Landing at Ramsey at noon, the Royal party drove, vid Peel, 
where they picnicked al fresco at the ruins of Peel Castle, to 
Douglas, a distance of twenty-seven miles, returning by 
electric tram to Ramsey at 7 o'clock. Historic interest was 
lent to the occasion by the fact that no British King has 
landed on the island for many hundred years, and the King’s 
reception was in all respects most enthusiastic. On Tuesday 
afternoon the Royal yacht reached Arran, where the King 
and Queen landed in Brodick Bay, and drove through the 
policies of the Hamilton Estate. The King, who has been 
favoured with magnificent weather on his cruise, is said to be 
in the best of health and spirits, and already “able to meet all 
the demands of ordinary outdoor recreation.” On Thursday 
morning he went stag-hunting, and has since continued his 
cruise among the Western Isles. 


The international military ride from Brussels to Ostend 
took place on Wednesday. There were sixty-one competitors, 
and the winner, a French officer named Madamet, covered 
the distance—eighty-two miles—in a little under seven hours. 
Perbaps the most significant feature of the contest is the fact 
that no fewer than thirteen horses, including that of the 
winner, died of exhaustion or were shot by their riders. If a 
prize had been awarded to the rider whose horse arrived in 
the best condition within a reasonable limit of time, say nine 
hours, the competition might have had some practical value. 
As it was conducted it proved a gratuitous and disgusting 
exhibition of cruelty to horseflesh, without the excuse of 
having any “good news” to bring from Brussels to Ostend. 
It is interesting to note that one of the few horses which 
arrived in good condition was originally a London cab-horse. 
In this connection we may note the remarkable feat achieved 
by Mr. Holbein, who attempted to swim the Channel on 
Wednesday, and who, after remaining in the water upwards of 
twenty-two hours, in which he swam or drifted about fifty- 
three miles, was tuken out of the water in an exhausted 
condition when only three-quarters of a mile from Dover 
Castle. Such a performance may not subserve any useful 
purpose, inasmuch as it only repeats what Captain Webb did 
twenty-seven years ago; but at least it involves remarkable 
endurance and dogyeduness of purpose, it is arranged so as to 





entail no danger to life, and it inflicts no discomfort 


ing on any one but the performer himself, or suffer. 





The libel action brought by Messrs. Wernher, Beit and ¢ 
against Mr. Markham, M.P., has ended in a complete with 
drawal by Mr. Markham of all his charges and insinuatio 
In a letter to Messrs. Wernher, Beit, and Co., published in a 
Thursday's papers, he states that he based the charges of “ 
honesty made by him upon information which he has bend 
satisfied himself was false. He admits that the charges 
were without foundation, withdraws them unreservedly 
and expresses his sincere regret for having made them, S 
ends a discreditable episode. We have sometimes had 
occasion to speak plainly as to South African millionaires 
and we by no means suppose them to have a double dose of 
original virtue, but we believe that Messrs. Wernher, Beit 
and Co. are a firm of honourable and high-minded men, ea 
the fact that, though now British, the majority of ths 
partners were not British by birth makes it the mor 
monstrous that they should have been so unjustly accused oy 
false and frivolous evidence. It is just as cruel and disgrace. 
ful to assume that a man would stoop to low practices because 
he has made himself a millionaire as to hold all poor meg 
potentially dishonest. Mr. Markham does not tell us whenea 
he got the false information he so foolishly accepted, but we 
may guess its sources. It is to be hoped that in the future he, 
and others, will remember that being a professed enemy and 
detractor of one’s native land does not necessarily clothe a 
man with veracity like a garment. Yet during the past threg 
years it would really seem as if many men had accepted the 
notion that an enemy of England when he spoke evil of 
Englishmen was always to be believed. 


An important announcement was made on Tuesday by the 
Postmaster-General. On and after September Ist there will 
be a parcel post with the United States. The limits of size 
will be the same as in the case of the inland parcel post, and 
while the postal charges vary according to weight and destina. 
tion, they will never exceed six shillings for the maximum 
weight of eleven pounds. In addition to this there are the 
Custom-duties and the “storage fee” of a shilling on each 
parcel, both of which can be paid in advance. The latter fee 
represents the interest of the United States Government, 
which has nothing to do with the distribution of the parcels 
in America, that being undertaken by the American Express 
Company, one of the chief parcel-carrying corporations in the 
States. Negotiations with a view to establishing this service 
have been going on ever since 1885, when the Foreign and 
Parcel Post was first established, and reached their final stage 
early this year. It has been the good fortune of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain that he should be able to maugurate his official 
career at St. Muartin’s-le-Grand with the settlement of this 
important question. 


On Tuesday Lord Roberts made one of those simple, manly, 
and at the same time felicitous, speeches to which he has 
accustomed us,—speeches which mark his sound sense and 
his clear knowledge of English public opinion. Speaking at 
Canterbury in reply to the gift of the freedom of the city, 
he declared that public criticism is the spur which urges men 
in responsible positions on to supreme efforts. How much 
nobler and wiser that is than the tone of those who regard 
criticism as an insult, and imagine that one cannot be grateful 
for the splendid services of our generals and soldiers unless 
one indulges in perpetual eulogy. Of Sir John French, who 
also received the freedom of the city, Lord Roberts said that 
he was “successful in every operation with which he was 
entrusted.” That, was a truthful and well-merited description, 
but we must never forget that it applies with equal force to 
Lord Roberts. No keener eye than his ever traced the 
lines of battle, or saw more quickly and more certainly 
where the enemy could best be struck or where our force most 
needed strengthening. While Lord Roberts was in the field 
himself there was not a position he did not turn or take, 
and there was not an operation personally directed by him 
that failed. And while the history of war records few generals 
so personally successful, it tells us of noue in whom was 
joined more perfectly the man of kindliness and humanity 
with the keen soldier, the good citizen with the great com- 
mander. 
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The Daily Chronicle of “Monday raises publicly a very 
important and difficult question which has been for along time 
exercising the minds of soldiers and of civilians who care for the 
welfare of the Army. It is—what shall be done with the Mounted 
Infantry, of which there are now some thirty battalions? That 
these battalions, composed of the heroes of a bundred fights, 
constitute the very flower of the British Army cannot be 
doubted. They were picked men originally, officers and 
privates, and now that they have worked together and fought 
together, many of them for two years and more, they are out- 
soldiered by no corps in the world. The problem is,—shall 
they be kept together, or at any rate a large number of them, as 
a separate force inspired by a splendid tradition, or shall they 
be sent back to leaven their respective regiments? It is 
a most difficult question. The advantages of either decision 
are so obvious, and also so nearly matched, that it is well nigh 
impossible to say to which side the balance inclines. We feel 
that it is primarily a soldier’s question,—7.e., one which must 
be answered on military grounds alone, and not by any senti- 
mental considerations, however moving. The efficiency of 
the Army, and nothing else, must be the deciding motive. 


On Wednesday was published a pastoral letter which, by 
the direction of Conference, is to be issued to the Wesleyan 
Methodist Churches throughout Great Britain. Methodists 
are reminded that the most urgent need of the times is a 
great spiritual movement issuing from a revival of religion 
in the broadest and truest sense evangelical. ‘“ Evil can only 
be dethroned by the accession of good; mammon, with its 
attendant vices of self-indulgence and cruelty, will only be 
cast down when Christ reigns. The Methodist people are, 
therefore, entreated to offer unceasing prayer that God 
will of His great mercy bestow such a spiritual revival 
upon the world.” Their loyalty to Christ, the Methodist 
Churches are told, will be measured by the extent to which 
they rise to the greatness of their calling, and “live 
as a missionary pecple, seeing to it that wherever the 
Empire-builder or trader goes, there also is to be found 
the messenger of Christ.” The pastoral goes on to say that 
God has given to Methodism special qualifications for taking 
part in this great task. In its more vigorous forms it has 
continued to enjoy remarkable favour with, and has extended 
its influence among, all the Anglo-Saxon peoples. The pastoral 
ends by pointing out the perils which arise from the growing 
social prosperity of the Methodist people. 


The centenary of Hugh Miller's birth was celebrated on 
Friday week at Cromarty. Sir Archibald Geikie, who delivered 
an admirable oration on Miller’s life and work, laid special stress 
on his wonderful natural insight, his infectious enthusiasm, 
and the charm of his style. With him, as Huxley declared, 
intuition seemed to supply the place of special anatomical 
knowledge, while by his ardour and eloquence he set in motion 
a wave of popular appreciation of geology which had never 
since ceased to pulsate throughout the English-speaking 
world. Speaking for himself, Sir Archibald Geikie gladly 
admitted that Miller’s “ Old Red Sandstone” first revealed to 
him the ancient history that might be concealed in the hills 
around him, and the meanings that might be hidden in the 
commonest stones beneath his feet. The charm of Miller's style, 
again, a trait unfortunately too rare in scientific writers, and 
based in his case on early and faithful study of the best 
eighteenth-century models, lent his work one of its claims to 
perpetual recognition. Sir Archibald also dwelt on the influ- 
ence of Hugh Miller’s character,—his piety, pure-mindedness, 
sympathy, and manly independence. The presence of dis- 
tinguished men of science from America, Canada, England, 
Ireland, and Italy lent an international character to a celebra- 
tion which certainly cannot be regarded as coming under 
Lord Bowen's witty condemnation of uncritical and un- 
necessary centenaries. 


Further details are given in Thursday’s papers of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry organised by Mr. Alfred Mosely, O.M.G., 
the South African diamond merchant, to make a special study 
of subjects bearing on business organisation, the relations of 
Capital and Labour, Trade-Unions, &c., in America. Mr. 


Mosely has issued invitations to delegates of twenty-one 
Trade-Unions, many of them well-known Labour leaders, and 


shall leave England at the end of October, so as to be present 
at the opening of the New York Chamber of Commerce on 
November 11th before dispersing to the various centres of the 
industries in which they are interested. The Commission, which 
will be non-political in every respect, will be pioneered through- 
out the country by the Civic Federation and the American 
Federation of Labour; and on their return the delegates 
will issue their reports individually. Mr. Mosely, who bears 
the entire cost of the tour, while resolved to leave the delegates 
absolutely untrammelled in the expression of their opinions, 
is anxious that they should realise the formidable nature of 
American competition as illustrated by the immense expan- 
sion in the export of manufactured articles; and he specially 
commends to their consideration the fact that this expansion 
has been attended by a cheapening of the cost of production. 
This result he is inclined to attribute to the enormous coal 
supplies of America, to the greater readiness of American 
workmen to consent to the introduction of labour-saving 
appliances, and to the more judicious attitude of American 
employers towards their employés. It seems by no means 
certain whether all the delegates will be able or willing to 
accept the invitation, but there can be no two opinions as to 
the public spirit, the generosity, or the intelligence shown by 
the organiser of the inquiry. 


A revolution in cross-Channel passenger traffic is in ime 
mediate prospect. The South-Eastern and Chatham Railway 
Company have ordered for delivery next season a 25-knot 
turbine steamer of 300 ft. by 40 ft., which it is calculated will 
cover the passage in 45 minutes at the outside, Owing to the 
greater simplicity and compactness of the turbine machinery, 
it will be possible to devote a great deal more space to the 
accommodation of passengers. The results of this experiment, 
which bids fair to rob the terrors of the passage of one-third 
of their duration, will be watched with the greatest interest, 
as its success can hardly fail to lead to the extension of the 
turbine system to Atlantic traffic. 


We note with interest that Lord Graham, the eldest son of 
the Duke of Montrose, who was in South Africa during the 
war with the Naval Brigade and on transport duty, and who 
returned there at the end of Jast year on a mission connected 
with the Mercantile Marine, is now going back to South Africa 
in order to stand for a Cape constituency. We wish Lord 
Graham all success in his new career. His devotion to a sea 
life induced him to serve before the mast. This, however, was 
no whim, for the knowledge of the Mercantile Marine and of 
the needs of our seamen which he thus gained he has used 
with the greatest zeal and persistence to further the interest 
of owr merchant sailors. On the platform and with his pen 
he has repeatedly pleaded their cause. His presence in the 
House of Commons would have been of great use, but we shall 
not grudge him to the Cape Parliament, especially if he keeps 
pegging away at the problem of land colonisation by men and 
women of British birth, upon which subject he contributed an 
interesting letter to our columns Jast spring. 

The Times of Tuesday contains a most valuable summary 
furnished by Dr. Sven Hedin of the results of his great 
journey in Central Asia (1899-1902) which will appear in the 
Geographical Journal for September. These comprise the 
accumulation of a vast mass of materials relating to the 
course of the Tarim, the greatest river of Central Asia, from 
Yarkand to its lower extremity, which has been mapped out 
on a hundred sheets, and the labyrinth of Jakes, marshes, &e., 
which constitute its shifting delta; the solution of the 
problem of the ancient lake of Lop-nor; the exploration of 
untraversed portions of the desert of Gobi and the mountain 
chain of Astyn-tagh, now proved to be a double nota single 
chain. But the most arduous and perilous of Dr. Sven 
Hedin’s journeys were his three expeditions into Tibet, in 
the course of which he completely mapped the complicated 
mountain system of Northern Tibet, penetrated in disguise 
to the vicinity of Tengri-nor, and journeyed westward to Leh. 
He speaks in terms of the highest praise of the honesty, 
fidelity, and bravery of the Cossack escort provided by the 
Czar, and of the hospitality of Lord Curzon and his English 
friends during a trip to India in the winter of 1901-2. 





representing all the leading industries in this country, who 
It is proposed that they 


will constitute the Commission. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


WE are glad, in the interests of the United States, of 
Britain, and of the peace of the world, that the 
President of the United States should have announced in 
such clear and unmistakable terms that the Monroe 
doctrine will be enforced by the United States at all costs. 
The Monroe doctrine was a danger to peace if and while 
it was undefined—or, at any rate, not clearly realised, for 
its definition was never really obscure—and if and while it 
was uncertain whether the Americans meant business 
in regard to it and were prepared to back it up. All 
authoritative statements as to the policy of the United 
States in this particular, and as to their intention to 
maintain that policy, are therefore most welcome. No one 
henceforth will be able to blunder into a quatrel with the 
United States over the Monroe doctrine. The Monroe 
doctrine as laid down by President Roosevelt by no 
means goes beyond that laid down by President Monroe 
at the suggestion of Canning. President Roosevelt’s 
words had better be quoted in full:—‘‘ Our interest 
in the Monroe doctrine is more concrete than ever 
before. The Monroe doctrine is simply a statement 
of our very firm belief that the nations now existing 
on this continent must be left to work out their own 
destinies among themselves, and that this continent is no 
longer to be regarded as the colonising ground of any 
European Power. The one Power on the continent that 
can make the doctrine effective is, of course, ourselves ; for 
in the world as it is, a nation which advances a given 
doctrine, likely to interfere in any way with other nations, 
must possess the power to back it up if it wishes the 
doctrine to be respected. We stand firmly by the Monroe 
doctrine.” These words do not, of course, mean that the 
United States has the slightest wish to drive from the 
American Continent those European Powers which already 
hold possessions there. What is meant, as President 
Monroe put it, is that the European Powers shall not 
extend their system to the American Continent. That: is, 
the American Continent is not to be open to the founding 
and acquisition of new colonies by European Powers. 
German, or French, or British immigration will not be 
interfered with, but, if the United States can help it, no 
European Power will be allowed to establish new colonial 
dependencies of any sort on the American Continent. The 
status quo will be maintained, but no European Power will 
be allowed to alter that status quo so as to bring any 
fresh portion of the American Continent under its control 
or dominion, by conquest, purchase, or any other form of 
acquisition. For example, Germany will not be allowed 
to buy any of the West India Islands, say, from Denmark, 
supposing the American negotiations fall through. Next, 
Germany will not be allowed to conquer and hold any 
South American or Central American Republic, or to 
acquire territory by, say, a body of German settlers first 
making themselves into an independent Republic—in the 
southern provinces of Brazil, for instance—and then 
annexing themselves to Germany. Finally, if Holland 
were to be absorbed into the German Empire, either com- 
pulsorily or voluntarily, Germany would not be allowed to 
retain those of the Dutch colonies which come within the 
scope of the Monroe doctrine. 


As we have said above, we hold that the maintenance of the 
Monroe doctrine is as good for us as for the United States. 
We are, next to the United States, the greatest American 
Power, and we, like the United States, have no desire to 
see the stats quo violently altered by the efforts of the 
Continental European States to carve out for themselves 
Colonial Empires in Central and South America. It 
would suit us no more than it would suit America to have 
Germany established in Southern Brazil, or in Dutch 
Guiana, or in Mexico, or in the Central American Republics. 
We have not the least desire, on the other hand, to 
extend our own possessions in South America or the 
West Indies. We would not take Hayti, or San 
Domingo, or French or Dutch Guiana as a gift, and 
as for annexing and conquering any portion of Brazil, 
Argentina, Chili, or Peru, we have no sort of inclina- 
tion that way. Brazil is no doubt the most splendid un- 
developed estate in the world, but its negroes, its Indians, 





and its mixed breeds constitute a portion of the « 
man’s burden ’’ which we have no desire to take 
is a task for the young Hercules whose arms st 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and not for his less ambitj 
and less strenuous mother. The clear assertion aan 
Monroe doctrine will be good for the peace of the 
world because it will prevent ambitions being ty; ; 
in the direction of South America. Nations drift a 
wars far more often than they make them with their 
eyes open. The Continental Powers have hitherto ie 
inclined to pretend that the Monroe doctrine was a 
matter which need be taken seriously. In their view i 
was simply a piece of Yankee bluff, which was all very el] 
for a speech on Independence Day, but about which Foreign 
Offices and diplomatists need not trouble themselves 
Such ignoring of the Monroe doctrine constituted '. 
danger, for it was not, and never has been, a piece of blu 
on the part of America,—but almost the only point of 
foreign policy on which the whole American” people is 
thoroughly united and resolved. In future, however, this 
good-humoured pooh-poohing of the Monroe doctrine will 
no longer be possible. The diplomatic world of the 
Continent can no longer entertain any doubt as to what 
the Americans mean by the Monroe doctrine, for jt 
knows that President Roosevelt is a man who truly 
represents American opinion, who understands the fuil 
significance of what he says, and who means the world 
to understand it also. But granted that the Monrog 
doctrine is clearly understood and acquiesced in, as we 
have no doubt it will be, it means that a very large area of 
the world’s surface is ruled out of bounds for European 
quarrelling. Quarrels leading to war between the 
Kuropean Powers may arise in regard to Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, but not in regard to America,—unless some 
Power wishes to go to war with the United States. That, 
of course, may happen if any Continental Power becomes 
ambitious enough and strong enough to challenge the 
Monroe doctrine and to deny its validity at the source, 
Short of that, there must be peace in the American 
hemisphere. 

We have expressed our pleasure at the full and clear 
enunciation of the Monroe doctrine, and our belief in its 
beneficent effects, not only for the Anglo-Saxon race, but 
for the world in general ; but it must be remembered that all 
we have written is based on the assumption that the 
Americans will prove themselves willing and able to provide 
the physical power, naval and military, upon which political 
doctrines and policies of such a nature can alone depend. 
The Monroe doctrine cannot rest on the air. Unless it is 
based on power, it is certain to be exposed, pushed aside, 
disregarded, ignored. And the power that the Monroe 
doctrine must primarily rest on is sea-power. If the 
States of the European Continent know that America has 
sea-power sufficient to enforce the Monroe doctrine, that 
doctrine will be most scrupulously respected. The moment, 
however, it is seen that the doctrine is only supported by 
the paper on which it is written it will be disregarded. 
If once Germany has a fleet more powerful than the 
American, is it likely that she will allow America 
to dictate to her what she is to do or not to do, 
say, in the case of Southern Brazii?y And what makis 
the need for basing the Monroe doctrine on _ naval 
and military power all the more imperative is the fact 
that America now has in Cuba and the Philippines an 
oversea Empire which is liable to a counter attack. In 
old days America needed to trouble herself very little about 
preparations. She could go to war without a fleet or au 
army secure in her invulnerability, and could calmly tell her 
enemy that she would make an army and a navy presently 
and then attack him. Meantime he could do nothing to 
injure her, secure in her vast territory. Now, however, an 
enemy stronger at sea than America could answer Americat 
threats by seizing the Philippines and Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and the Sandwich Islands. The possibility of hitting 
America outside the American Continent has changed the 
whole problem for America. To make the Monroe doctrine 
really secure and unchallengeable, America must build a fleet 
which shall be unquestionably stronger than the German 
or the French—she need not trouble to outbuild our fleet, 
as we not merely agree to, but may be said to be passive 
supporters of, the Monroe doctrine—and must keep up 
a mobile Jand force ready to strike at an emergency. 
President Roosevelt no doubt realises this fully, for he is 
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no believer in the power of mere words and “tall talk. 


But it is not enough that _he should realise it. ‘The 

erican people must realise it also, and must understand 
a if they cheer public speeches on the Monroe doctrine 
: ‘ swear that it shall be maintained at all costs, they 
xe go a step further and provide the physical force 
without which it cannot be maintained. 





THE POVERTY OF THE CLERGY. 


E publish in another column a letter from Professor 

Y Beeching in regard to the poverty of the clergy of 
the Church of England. It is clear from the context 
that the section of the clergy to which Mr. Beeching 
his remarks to apply specially are the rural 


means l 
clergy. ‘The town clergy are not always so well off 
as they should be, but it is in the country parishes 


that the shoe really pinches. The poverty of the rural 
clergy, if it were inevitable, would of course have to be 
borne, and we believe would be borne without complaint. 
What makes it so specially galling and intolerable is that 
it is not inevitable, but is very largely due to want of 
financial method and proper organisation. There is 
enough money to give the rural clergy a living wage if it 
were properly managed and made to go as far as possible. 
It is the lack of good management that makes Mr. Beech- 
ing ask for a Financial Commission to inquire into the re- 
sources of the Church and the management of those resources. 
That demand we endorse. We believe that two or three 
business men, if they looked all the facts and all the funds 
andall the diocesan organisations full in the face, would be 
able to suggest ways in which money that is now lost in the 
sands might find its way into the pockets of the rural 
clergy. Such an inquiry by a body of financial experts 
may, however, be a long time coming. Meantime, we 
should like to suggest what seems to us a system that 
might usefully be adopted for improving the financial 
position of the rural clergy. 

In administrative reform the sound principle is to follow 
a successful precedent. Now the most successful piece of 
administrative reform ever carried out in the English 
Church was the appointment of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, and the conversion of the majority of the Bishops and 
Deans and Chapters from the holders of great landed 
estates with precarious incomes unnecessarily large at some 
periods and under certain conditions, and at others pain- 
fully restricted, into the recipients of moderate but adequate 
salaries paid quarterly, and with the precision of a 
Government pension. This happy result was avhieved by 
handing over the Bishops’ and Deans’ and Chapters’ 
estates to the Commissioners and empowering them to 
pay fixed salaries,—not always the same in amount, 
but not varying too greatly. At once the Bishops 
emerged from the position of harassed landlords with 
precarious emoluments into that of men who knew exactly 
their financial position, and could devote their whole 
energies to their episcopal work undisturbed by the thought 
of whether a bad season or the failure of this or that crop 
in a particular district would make it impossible that 
their rents could be collected. The Commissioners, they 
knew, could always average bad years with good, and 
set off agricultural depression against building leases. 
We would, if possible, do something of the same 
kind for the rural clergy. However small the amount 
fixed as the income of the living, we would have it 
paid regularly and paid quarterly without uncertain 
deductions. In the same way we would have the parson 
live in his parsonage really and not merely nominally 
rent free, and except in the case of wilful dilapidations, we 
would make him liable to no charges in respect of his house. 
Fair wear and tear, that is, should not be charged to the 
vicar in respect of the occupation of his vicarage, and though 
it should be inspected every year in order to see that no 
wilful damage was being permitted, the parson should not be 
charged for such inspection. In a word, the parson should 
be in the position of a yearly tenant whose landlord 
does the repairs. The actual modus operandi which we 
propose would be as follows. In all cases on the vacation 


of a living, and at once if the parson agreed, as he doubt- 
less would more often than not, the whole of the property of 
the living would be handed over to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. 


They would then allow the parson to occupy 





the parsonage, they doing the repairs, and would pay him 
quarterly the income to be calculated in the following way. 
The tithe rent charge would be taken at the rate of the year, 
and to it would be added the yearly value of any glebe lands 
assessed by acompetent valuer. From this sum we would 
deduct 15 per cent. as commission for cost of collection, 
but we would leave £100 in all cases as a minimum 
income from which there should be no deduction. Thus 
livings of £100 a year and under would pay no commission 
for collection, a living of £150 a year would pay 15 per 
cent. on £50, a living of £300 a year would pay 15 per 
cent. on £200. The effect of this would be to produce a 
certain equalisation of incomes without producing a dead 
uniformity. It may be contended that the deduction of 
15 per cent. from the big livings would be unfairly heavy, 
but we cannot help thinking that even in the case of a 
parson with £700 a year nominal net revenue the 
incumbent would prefer the certainty of £610 paid 
quarterly without any deductions except those of rates and 
taxes, which fall on all rural and urban dwellers. 

It will perhaps be asked how under our scheme, or one 
of a similar character, the incumbent, small or large, 
would benefit. We shall be told, that is, that we 
have simply added a new charge of 15 per cent. to all 
livings over £100 a year. Our answer is, in the first 
place, that the clergyman will be greatly freed from 
worry by receiving a quarterly cheque from the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners; and next, that he will benefit 
in pocket because he will no longer have to pay dilapida- 
tions. The most burdensome of all the burdens hung 
round the necks of the rural vicar are the dilapidations 
charges in connection with the vicarage and the glebe 
buildings. We have before us the letter of a clergyman 
with a rural living worth net—i.e., without deducting 
rates and taxes—about £250 a year. ‘ My five-year cer- 
tificate,” he writes, “clearing me for dilapidations expired 
in February of this vear. In the years ending 1896 the 
living dilapidated £180. Supposing that the same amount 
were required to obtain another certificate, my income would 
be reduced by £36 a year.” But, it may be said, some one 
will have to pay for the dilapidations in any case. Where 
is the money to be found? We would reply that, in the 
first place, there ought to be a great saving in surveyors’ 
fees, and also in building expenses, if the whole of the 
business of repairs were worked from a central office. Next, 
the 15 per cent. deduction would in many cases more than 
meet the charge. But it would meet it in the right way. 
At present it is very often the poorest livings which have 
the highest bills for dilapidations. Under our scheme the 
livings with light dilapidations would help those where the 
repairs were heavy. 

We do not, of course, wish to suggest that our scheme is 
in any way perfect or the best possible solution of the 
problem. We merely put it forward as showing the lines 
on which we hold that reform should proceed. What is 
wanted, in our view, is some scheme that shall free the 
rural vicar from care and worry by securing him a fixed 
quarterly cheque instead of an indefinite income, and shall 
also not place him at the mercy of the dilapidations 
Moloch. Any person who can suggest a workable scheme 
for doing these things will render a great service to the 
Church. If this were once accomplished, we believe that 
a further indirect gain would accrue to the Church. It 
would, we hold, be easier to get the public to subscribe 
to the augmentation of the very poor livings if and when 
the exact financial position of the incumbent were defined. 
As it is, half the world does not in the least realise how 
poor the rural clergy really are. People are inclined to 
argue: “ A man ought to be very well off with that charm- 
ing house and garden, that nice glebe farm and its beauti- 
ful old barns, all in such excellent order, and a couple of 
hundred a year of tithe.” They ignore the fact that the 
dilapidations charges for that nice house and _ those 
beautiful old barns in excellent order eat up so large a 
share of the nominal income. 

There remains one other objection which must be met. 
We shall be told that the handing over of the property of 
the rural clergy to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners would 
facilitate Disestablishment and Disendowment.' With 
practically all Church property centralised in the hands of 
a. single corporation, the temptation to seize Church 
property will be vastly increased. We do not agree. If 
the Church is to continue to exist as an Established and 
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State Church, as we believe it will, it can only be through 
the will of the people. It has no other real or permanent 
security and protection. But the will of the English 
people will not be affected one way or another by the 
facilities for Disendowment. The Church must trust the 
people, and not depend upon so poor a prop as the physical 
difficulty of disendowing all the rural parishes in detail. 





ELECTION CRIES. 


HE three by-elections which have taken place since 
the last week in July afford, taken together, rather a 
curious example of the working of the mind of the average 
man entitled to vote. It would be idle to pretend that at 
least one of the three—we mean North Leeds—was not a 
serious blow to the Government. But the severity of that 
blow cannot be gauged properly without a comparison 
between the result of the North Leeds election and the 
elections which have since taken place in South Belfast 
and Sevenoaks ; and if the history of the two last contests 
be studied, it will be seen, we think, that North Leeds did 
not mean quite so much as the Liberal party were inclined 
to claim for it. In each constituency, we are told, the 
Education Bill was the main factor in the defeat, or the 
reduction of the majority, of the Government candidate ; 
yet we do not believe that had the three elections taken 
place a couple of years later, the Government majority 
would in any one case have been seriously reduced. The 
point is that the Education Bill, together with the 
Corn-duty, gave opponents of the Government that 
strongest of political weapons,—a good election cry. 
The Education Bill was not understood; the Corn-duty 
was easily twisted into a “tax on the peopie’s bread” ; 
and naturally the Government responsible for both 
suffered. We do not, of course, ignore the inevitability 
of the swing of the pendulum; that is a factor which has 
existed in politics since the days of the Athenians, who 
carried the principle of “ giving the other side a chance” 
so far as to elect their officials by lot. But to put the 
matter shortly, we do not believe that the pendulum 
would have swung so far as it has done in the three 
recent elections without good election cries to help the 
swing. It was not because the whole of the electorate 
of North Leeds, or of South Belfast, or of Sevenoaks 
clearly grasped the meaning of the Education Bill or the 
Corn-duty that iarge numbers voted against the Govern- 
ment candidates. Two years hence, when the incidence 
of the du‘y cn corn has been found to make no appreciable 
difference in the size of the poor man’s loaf, and when 
the Education Bill has become an Act in full working 
order, electors may wonder that they allowed themselves 
to be led so easily. Meanwhile, however, the election cry 
has considerably helped the swing of the pendulum. 

If you can judge of the general feeling of the country 
by these three by-elections, which have taken place in 
districts differing widely enough in the character and com- 
position of the electorate as certainly to seem to give some 
sort of indication of popular feeling, what do you find ? 
What is it that the elector sees? What is it that he 
hears? What does he want to get done, and who does he 
think is likely to do it for him? He sees, in the first 
place, that the war in South Africa is over; he knows that 
the Government has finished it, and has concluded a sound 
peace; he is as firmly convinced as ever that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his followers could not have 
been trusted to deal with the war at all. However, all 
that—i.e., the war itself—is over and done with, and the 
question is what is to be done next. ‘The war has made 
him think about a good many things which he did not 
think about three years ago, or in which, if he did think 
about them, he did not take any very great interest. First, 
perhaps, in his mind comes that irritating word “efficiency,” 
—we use the epithet advisedly. “ We want efficiency.” If 
you were to ask any six meu in a railway-carriage what 
they understand by that word, you would probably get not 
very illuminating answers. ‘The vague catch-phrase ex- 
presses very fairly the feeling of the average man, but he 
cannot say precisely and in so many words what he 
thinks ought to be done to get efficiency. He has 
seen for himself that three years ago, at least, our 
Army was not as eflliciently managed as it might have 
been; he hopes the Navy is efficiently managed, but 


he is not quite so sure about that as he would like tore, 
he has heard a good deal about the necessity of ou —_ 
chants and tradesmen “ waking up,” and has some a ae 
whether “foreigners” are not in some way parry. 
upper hand somewhere by methods which some ¢ the 
probably the Government—could prevent. if pro Pesce: 
were taken; he has been told that our educational. a ; 
is not so good as that of other countries, and thoush ‘he 
knows practically nothing about the educational sake 
of other countries, and therefore has no basis on which ne 
make a comparison, he does not like to hear that his pi 
country is behindhand, and to think that his own childven 
may not be given all the opportunities which some one “ 
again probably the Government—might give them. Behind 
all this vague mental unrest, he realises the solid fact that 
the war has to be paid for, and he looks about him 
extremely keenly to see in what way the payment will 
affect his own pocket. As to the one question—namely 
how to get “efliciency ”—he cannot find a solution himself. 
and if he has the solutions of others placed before him for 
his approval, he is slow to give approval since he does not 
comprehend the initial difficulties to be solved ; as to the 
other question, by which his pocket is affected, he naturally 
prefers the advice of those who tell him that he ought not 
to pay to the advice of those who tell him that he must, 
It is when people’s minds get into a state of this kind 
and when they are suddenly asked to record their opinion 
upon a certain point or policy definitely one way or the 
other, that the opportunity comes for the election ery. We 
are reminded of South’s sermon on “the fatal imposture 
and force of words.” ‘The generality of mankind,” 
he wrote, “is wholly and absolutely governed by words 
and names. .... . As forthe meaning of the word itself, 
that may shift for itself; and as for the sense and reason 
of it, that has little or nething todo here ; only let it sound 
full and round, and chime right to the humour, which is 
at present agog, and, no doubt, with this powerful, sense- 
less engine the rabble-driver shall be able to carry all 
before him, or to draw all after him, as he pleases. For,” 
he adds, “a plausible, insignificant word in the mouth of 
an expert demagogue is a dangerous and a dreadful 
weapon.” Those words might have been written of half 
the election cries of the last fifty years, but of hardly any 
would they be truer than of those which have been em- 
ployed against the Education Bill. It is true, and it will 
be found to be true, that the Education Bill does get 
vid of a very large number of Nonconformist grievances ; 
not, possibly, of all the grievances upon which ex- 
tremists who can only see one side of a question insist, 
but still of a very large number. Yet take the 
South Belfast election, aud the phrases which were 
paraded before the voters in opposition to the Conservative 
candidate. A correspondent of the Times, who may be 
supposed to be well informed, says that the successful 
candidate—a Unionist—described the Bill as “ promoting 
Popery,” and won his election on that phrase. ‘There you 
have the affair in a nutshell. The Bill does not “ promote 
Popery”’; how could any Bill in these days get through a 
night's discussion in the House of Commons if it did? 
The thing is ridiculous; yet there it is. The electors of 
South Belfast cannot bear the idea of ‘ Popery” ; their 
minds are in a condition of vague unrest and excitement 
because reform and alteration are in the air; a certain re- 
form is suggested, somebody whispers the word “ Popery,” 
and the merits and demerits of the proposed reform alike 
disappear from their ken. They are no longer considered ; 
the thing is to vote against Popery. Undoubtedly the con- 
ditions under which the elections took place in North 
Leeds and Sevenoaks were slightly different, owing to the 
difference in the character and composition of the electorate, 
from those of South Belfast, but the governing principle 
remains the same. ‘The generality of mankind is 
governed by words.” Does any one suppose that of the 
thousands who voted against the Government candidates 
in these three by-elections, the majority—nay, one-tenth— 
of the electorate actually have read the Education Bill? 
Nobody supposes that; yet it is only the verdict of 
those who have read and understood the Bill that is really 
valuable. People will vote—they have to vote—on ex- 
ceedingly important and complicated issues, to meet 
which an enormous amount of care and trouble has been 
taken, and their vote cannot always be regarded as valu- 





after what he has seen of the management of the Army 





able criticism. ‘Here is an educational problem. I know 
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nothing of educational problems. But they tell me that the 


yeested solution means Popery, so here goes against the 
pO solution.’ That is about the attitude of the 
ont Belfast elector, and, mutatis mutandis, it is about the 
cared of the electors of North Leeds and a 
All three electorates, like the rest of the country, wan 
comething, “efficiency” if you like, and they are not _ 
how to get it. ‘The want becomes insistent, if inarticu ate. 
“ake any passion of the soul of man, while it is pre- 
dominant and afloat,” as South continues, and, just in 
the critical height of it, nick it with some lucky, or un- 
lucky, word, and you may as certainly over-rule it to —_ 
surpose, as & spark of fire, falling upoi gunpowder, wil 
infallibly blow it up.” The electorate wants “ efficiency, 
—_the want of it is “ predominant and afloat.” But the 
way in which to “ promote efficiency ~ 18 not clear to the 
individual, however clear it may be to the expert. The 
individual is told by the election placard that the sug- 
gested way will “promote Popery,” or will promote 
anything else you please: his excited mind is “ nicked 
by the “lucky word,” and he votes against the sug- 
ovsted way. It is always easier to get a “lucky word 
against a technical and complicated measure than to get a 
“lucky word” for it, simply because the measure 1S 
technical and complicated. ‘the more technical and com- 
plicated a measure is—and a measure dealing with educa- 
tional reform could not be easily understood by those who 
have not studied educational questions—the easier it is for 
the “lucky word ” written against it to get its way. Very 
few people understand, or try to understand, the problem 
of national education ; they will not believe until they see. 
The Education Bill will become law; when it has become 
law, the election cries that have been used against it will 
be realised to have been “ plausible” and “ insignificant.” 





THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON PHYSICAL AND 
MILITARY TRAINING IN SCOTLAND. 


F there are two things about his country of which a 
Scot is justly proud, they are her military prowess 

and her educational system. While we are not, perhaps, 
in England inclined to admit that absolute superiority 
in arms which Scotland claims over the country which 
has absorbed but never conquered her, we are most 
of us inclined to agree that in questions of popular 
education she certainly leads the way. Some months ago 
we advocated in these columns the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to report on a national scheme for improving 
the physical and moral condition of our boys and girls, 


and creating a reservoir of healthy manhood who might | 


in time of need quickly and voluntarily turn themselves 
into soldiers. The idea has long been in the air, and the 
credit for taking the first practical step is now to be set 
down to Lord Balfour of Burleigh and the educational 
authorities of Scotland. In the same month that our 
former article appeared, the Royal Commission on Physical 
and Military ‘lraining in Scotland met to examine 
witnesses, and the full minutes of their first twenty 
sittings have now been communicated to the Press. It is 
refreshing to turn from the sectarian squabbles over the 
English Dill to this practical examination of a natioual 
question. 

We note with satisfaction that the Commission, of which 
Lord Mansfield is the Chairman and Sir Henry Craik and 
three Scottish Members of Parliament, besides others, 
members, is entirely composed of civilians. The 
turning out of boys and girls who are physically fit 
for the work of lite is, we hold, every whit as much a 
civilian and an educational matter as the provision of an 
adequate literary equipment for our future citizens, though 
it is a branch of national education which has hitherto 
been neglected in Great Britain. The military aspect of 
the question is only secondary ; given a European nation 
which is sound physically, there will not be much doubt 
about its fighting qualities. A great deal of the evidence 
given before this Commission is, therefore, that of medical 
men, such as Sir Lauder Brunton and Dr. Dukes, and of 
experts on the purely physiological aspects of drill, like 
Mr. Sandow and Colonel Fox. Unfortunately, it is estab- 
lished without a doubt that the physical deteriora- 
tion of the nation during the past hundred years has 

very great. Various reasons are suggested by the 








medical witnesses, but the chief causes are, of course, 
our modern industrial system and the prodigious growth 
of our large towns, though the emigration of a large 
number of the strongest of the race may also be a con- 
tributing factor. The appalling percentage of rejections 
for physical unfitness among recruits who offer themselves 
for the Army would alone be sufficient proof of this 
alarming decline; but the evidence of the recruiting 
officers as to the counteracting effects of a scientific system 
of physical and military drill is, on the other hand, almost 
as remarkable. And so, as it is unfortunately impossible 
to do more than tinker at the social condition of a people, 
the problem is to counteract its evil physical effects by a 
system of physical training. The nation has recognised 
that it must take over on the literary side that education 
of their children’s minds which in a less artificial state of 
society would naturally fall to the parents themselves. It 
has yet to see that it is no less responsible for their 
physical development. 

The task before the Commission is well stated by the 
Assistant-Secretary of the Scotch Education Department. 
There is already a good deal of physical, and even military, 
drill provided for in the Scottish educational system. What 
is now wanted is “a scientific investigation of the multi- 
farious systems of drill in vogue, with a careful estimate 
of the value of games.” Out of three hundred and seventy- 
nine thousand children in Scotland alone who are between 
fourteen and eighteen years of age, there are at present two 
hundred and seventy thousand pupils for whom no instruc- 
tion of any kind is provided. ‘I'he large majority of boys 
at the most critical period of their lives will not voluntarily 
submit themselves to education or discipline of any kind; 
they refuse to hear the voice of the charmer, whether 
sounding from the continuation school or the Cadet 
Corps. But we believe that the country is growing out of 
its respect for that time-honoured “ bogey,” the liberty of 
the subject, and is prepared, in the interests of the race, to 
demand the troduction of an obligatory course, at least on 
the physical side. Several of the witnesses suggest a doubt 
whether physical drill is really the best road to physical 
fitness, and quote the remarkable fact that in Germany 
and Sweden, where such drill has been in vogue for years, 
there is now a distinct reaction in favour of games on the 
English model. Sir Lauder Brunton thinks that all that 
is required is more time in the curriculum for the children 
to run about and scream,—which reminds us of the exercises 
in reeling and writhing and fainting in coils at the 
Mock Turtle’s Seminary. But this State-aided pande- 
monium would only be ior elementary schools, and could not 
be seriously recommended for the budding manhood of the 
nation, which displays quite a sufficient predilection for 
noise already. As regards the reaction abroad towards 
games, we are afraid that the exigencies of space in our 
crowded cities can only render them available tor a small 
percentage,—and there is absolutely no education, mental 
or physical, in merely watching football. Besides, in 
Germany, at least, the period of military service provides 
all the * physical culture” which is required for the male 
population, and even calls loudly for the antidote of games. 

We have no doubt that the final recommendations of the 
Commission will lead to some vigorous State action in the 
direction of compulsory “ physical culture,” in Scotland at 
least. What we wish to emphasise is our hope that the 
secondary or military aspect of the question will not be 
neglected. The Times of August 22nd, in its notice of the 
work of the Commission, throws out a hint that the 
formulation of a scheme which would hold our national 
youth in readiness for military service in time of need 
should not be the object of the Commissioners. But only one 
witness out of the seventy-seven examined, an Independent 
minister from Dundee, appears really to regard preparation 
for war as anything but a safeguard of peace. We are 
inclined to agree with the Secretary of the Boys’ Brigade, 
who informed that gentleman that if he had _ his 
way, “the Empire would not be at peace but in pieces.” 
With a hearty dislike of militarism we are in complete 
accord, but the very fact that the War Office regards an 
extension of Cadet Corps with disfavour should prove te 
the doubters the advisability of a civilian system of quasi- 
military training. The reference of the Commission is to 
inquire into such training, “as contributing to the sources of 
national strength.” 4 propos, the same number of the Times 
which deals with this Commission contains a remarkable 
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correspondence between Lord Meath and Mr. Brodrick. 
Here is Lord Meath’s view of our “national strength ” :— 
“Great numbers of the youth of Great Britain are 
physically unfit to be counted as fighting men, whilst the 
great majority of our male population, from want of 
military education of any kind, is totally incapable of 
taking the smallest part in the defence of the country.” 
In Australia, New Zealand, and Natal, Lord Meath points 
out, the boys are physically developed in the Govern- 
ment schools, and are taught to shoot, to march, to think 
Hence, while these 
Colonies were able to put into the field a supply of dis- 
ciplined and trained manhood, we were compelled to send 
men “ who could not shoot, and who made no pretence of 
being able to shoot, but who were, nevertheless, the best 
that could be raised in Great Britain at the moment.” 
He cannot under- 
take “large financial responsibility for the training of 
Cadets,” and has other questions to attend to which are 
No doubt he has some 


and shift for themselves, and to obey. 


Mr. Brodrick’s answer is surprising. 


“more immediately pressing.” 


other alternative; is it conscription? In view of the over- 


whelming antipathy to the very name of the thing in this 
But we are aware that it 


country, we can hardly think so. 
has several warm advocates in the Army, and conscription 
and Cadet Corps are the very antithesis of each other. 

But whatever be the reason why the War Office insists 
upon cold-shouldering Cadet Corps, the fact remains that 
it does so; and herein lies the opportunity for those who 
think, as we do, that in the provision of a national Reserve 
the less War Office control thereis the better. By undertaking 
the primary military education of our boys as an essential 
branch of their equipment for life, and placing this under 
the educational authorities of the country, not only should 
we render militarism impossible, but we should make 
the physical condition of its young manhood, as we 
already do the mental and moral, the care of each 
locality. As the circumstances in these localities varied, 
so would the character of the physica] education,— 
a country district would not have the same difficulties and 
defects to contend with as an urban, and vice-versd. There 
would then be no procrustean system, so dear to the heart 
of Pall Mall. Local authorities would make their pro- 
posals to the Education Department, who, while pre- 


serving uniformity in essentials, would consider each local } 


need on its own merits. In large schools military in- 
structors could be found from the ranks of time-expired 
Army sergeants, and the teachers would in all cases take a 
course in military and physical drill at some Army centre 
under Army instructors as a necessary part of their pre- 
liminary training. But the control of the instruction 
would be civil, the task being the production of a martial 
and physically well-developed, not of a military, popula- 
tion. By an extension of the principle now admitted 
in the case of elementary education, a certain number 
of hours of physical and military education would be 
made compulsory for all boys up to eighteen. After 
that age individuals could, if they chose, enrol them- 
selves as actual, and not merely potential, defenders of 
their country, whether as soldiers, Militiamen, Yeomanry, 
Volunteers, or members of adult rifle clubs, and they 
would be admirably qualified to do so. But this would 
be a voluntary act on their part. There should be no idea 
that in instructing our sons in the elements of war we 
are going to shuffle off the obligation that rests upon our 
manhood to contribute in some way or other to the military 
security of the country. The “strong men” shall not 
cheer in thousands “ while the striplings go to war,” but 
it is the duty of the State to see that our striplings are 
strong, so that when the call comes they may not, how- 
ever willing, find themselves unable to fight. 

Precisely what form this physical and military drill 
should take we would not presume to advise. There is 
plenty of expert advice obtainable upon this subject, and 
we have every confidence that the recommendations of the 
Commission on this point will be sound. But we notice 
with satisfaction that the Commissioners have directed 
many of their inquiries to the practicability of introducing 
shooting into the course. Some very remarkable evidence 
upon this point was given by Major Seely, Member for the 
Isle of Wight, who is keenly interested in the rifle club 
movement. As he pointed out, shooting is the one branch 
of the soldier's art, besides discipline, which can be 
thoroughly taught in time of peace. In nothing else 


e Pee 
that appertains to war can he be perfected exco th 
experience of war; and much of his peace trainin - 
tively detracts from his value as a fighting man Bit 
shooting, if practised at moving and disappearing eos ; 
can be thoroughly mastered in peace; and the soldier whe 
cannot shoot, whatever his other merits, is as incom ] : 
as a ship without a steersman. Major Seely’s i on 
ments show, as do those of all other persons connected th 
rifle clubs, that shooting at miniature ranges is a practi 
of undoubted value. A party of lads who had never fred 
with a rifle in their lives till they began firing with 
reduced charge, and had never before fired at anything 
but a miniature range, were taken to a full range, and - 
a bad and stormy day made surprisingly high scores at 
long ranges. He therefore believes that shooting at short 
ranges teaches a man to shoot at long. But even were this 
not so, the value of being taught to shoot straight at al] 
and the extraordinarily small percentage of our population 
who have ever fired a rifle, have been two facts most un. 
doubtedly established by the late war. The cost of the 
ranges is about £25 only, and they can be put up in the 
playground or the back-garden. 





{ 





We sincerely trust that in their researches into physical 
and military drill, “as contributing to the sources of 
national strength,” the Commissioners will not forget that 
by making provision for the compulsory education of all 
boys in the use of the rifle—no less than by the develop. 
ment of their manhood by physical and military drill—we 
can add very materially to our national strength. We 
want physical training, but we want it also to be of a 
military character, and to include the use of the rifle. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND TRUSTS. 


N R. ROOSEVELT has one signal advantage over the 
oe ordinary holders of his great office. No one can 
savy to him, “ Without me you would never have been 
at the White House.” No doubt Mr. Roosevelt was 
known for the excellent public service he had done in 
the State of New York and for his military exploits in 
Cuba, but it cannot be said of him that he is the chosen 
mouthpiece of his supporters, or the official representa- 








tive of a party which has voted for him, and in voting 
for him has voted at the same time for the strict party 
platform. He was not nominated for the Presidency by 
the party, and there was no bargain, expressed or implied, 
that he should do certain things and refrain from doing 
others if he became President. The result is that Mr. 
Roosevelt enjoys an unusual amount of independence. He: 
is President of the United States, but he is so by indirect 
election, and therefore comes nearer the ideal of the 
framers of the Constitution than those who have filled the 
Presidential office have ordinarily done. He is free to 
exercise his great powers and great influence as he pleases. 

This fact gives an interest to his speech on Trusts 
made at Providence this day week. We have here the 
unprovoked utterance of a very thoughtful statesman who 
is able to sit unusually loose by his party connections. What 
he has to say on a question which is much in the thoughts 
of the people of almost every country deserves therefore 
special attention. How thorny this question is in the United 
States may be inferred from the reception the speech is said 
to have met with at the hands of the Republican leaders. 
It might have been thought that a declaration hostile to 
Trusts would have made the President exceedingly popular. 
Trusts are not things that the rank-and-file of the Repub- 
lican party can be expected to like. They are anti-demo- 
cratic in theory, and so far as they have any effect they 
must tend to raise prices. Why, then, do not the leaders 
of the Republican party welcome a speech in which 
President Roosevelt says emphatically that Trusts must 
be controlled by legislation? The Times correspondent 
supplies the answer. The Republican leaders, he tells 
us, are greatly alarmed at the possible consequences 
of the President’s audacity. Trusts may be unpopular. 
but they are very rich, and “the leaders are wedded 
to the idea that the political campaign cannot be waged 
without the expenditure of millions of dollars.” But where 
are these millions of dollars to comefrom ? There are rich 
men in abundance in the United States, but a man must 
be a very ardent politician to spend his wealth in a politi- 
cal campaign in which he has no personal concern, and 
Americans are seldom ardent politicians in this sense. 
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What is wanted to make them so is the feeling that their 
business interests are threatened by legislation proposed 
py this or that party. The vast Trusts that have grown 
up in the United States are very much afraid of legislation, 
and they will freely spend money to avert it. It is the 
Republican party that benefits by this willingness, because 
it is the Republican party that commands a majority in Con- 
If Republican inaction can, be secured, ‘Trusts are in 


gress. “ can,t . 

no present danger; and Republican inaction has been secured 
’ . . . . r n 

hitherto by large contributions on the part of the Trusts to 


the electioneering expenses of the Republican party. But 
if the Republican President is about to attack Trusts, and 
Jooks to carrying the party with him, any further contribu- 
tions from the Trusts to the Republican Exchequer are 
obviously worse than useless. ‘They must find a better 
disposed party to subsidise, or keep their money for other 
objects. 

There is no question that the President has spoken this 
time with a plainness which he has not used till now. He 
recognises, indeed, that the existence of Trusts must be 
accepted as inevitable. Under present conditions Corpora- 
tions are as necessary as T'rade-Unions. “But we have 
the right in each case to ask that they shall do good, and 
not harm.” As it is, the community have no security 
on this head. Corporations are becoming very strong, but 
their strength is used “ both for beneficent work and 
for work that is not beneficent.” It is time, the President 
thinks, to place in the hands of the sovereign power in 
the community the means of distinguislring between these 
two uses of strength. Trusts must be subjected to “the 
real, not nominal, control of some sovereign,” to which they 
“ shail owe allegiance, and in whose Courts the sovereign’s 
orders may with certainty be enforced.” It will be seen 
that Mr. Roosevelt does not touch the real difficulty of 
Trust legislation. He stops short at the creation of a 
power strong enough to control Trusts when their action is 
such as to call for control. He does not indicate what in 
his opinion should be considered as illegitimate action on 
the part of a Trust. Unless some general agreement is 
reached on this point, we fear that the power of the Courts 
to enforce the orders of the sovereign will be likely to lie 
unused. What is to be the test of beneficent or non- 
beneficent action on the part of a Trust? In the first 
instance, the argument for the formation of a Trust is 
strong and obvious. It is designed to prevent the waste 
of money arising from mischievous competition. We are 
all familiar with the advantages that are promised alike to 
shareholders and the public from the amalgamation of 
railway companies and omnibus companies, and a 'T'rust is 
only an amalgamation on a larger scale. We are familiar, 
too, with the advantages that do really follow from amal- 
gamation as far as shareholders are concerned, and also 
with the disadvantages that it not seldom entails on the 
public at large. But supposing the sovereign power to be 
armed with the required authority, when is it to use 
it? Two railway companies amalgamate after a long 
experience of ruinous rivalry. Thereupon their dividends 
increase and their shares rise in value, one reason of 


the necessity of a Constitutional amendment ; but, as all 
the world knows, a Constitutional amendment is something 
very like an impossibility. 

We are inclined, on the whole, to think that the fear of 
legislation may be a more effectual check on the tyranny 
of Trusts than any actual legislation which is at all 
likely to be adopted. In this country, at all events, 
the effect of any large measure of tyranny on the part 
of the Trusts would be the passing of a strong Act of 
Parliament. Such a measure would have, no doubt, the 
drawbacks inseparable from panic legislation, and for this 
reason we should build our hopes rather on the desire of 
the Trusts not to provoke it than on any good results that 
would follow from it if provoked. And even apart from 
this desire, we are inclined to think that the competition to 
put an end to which the Trusts have been formed will, in the 
end, prove to have been scotched, not killed. The success of 
the Trusts in raising prices will create a margin on which 
outside traders will constantly be tempted to encroach, 
and great as may be the apparent advantages of the Trust 
in such an encounter, they may at any moment be out- 
weighed by individual energy, individual skill, or individual 
inventiveness. There is ample ground for watchfulness, 
but that is all. There is not, as it seems to us, any ground 
for serious alarm. 


But that, we take it, is after all very much the 
President’s own position. He is no panic-monger about 
Trusts, and holds no demagogue’s brief to denounce them 
all and sundry as wicked institutions. He recognises that 
they have a place in the world of commerce, but he con- 
siders that, like many other great forces, they require to 
be watched and, where necessary, sharply controlled. He 
is determined that the Trusts shall be the servants, not the 
masters, of the commonweal. 








A VANISHING VICE. 


RIDE—the cruel pride denounced in the Bible, the 
pride which delighted to humiliate, the mortal moral 
disease of the mighty—is now but seldom seen. The dying 
out of certain forms of power, the increase all over Europe of 
individual freedom, have abated “the despitefulness of the 
proud.” Human nature, we shall perhaps be reminded, is 
changeless ; but this well-worn doctrine is not, we would 
maintain, entirely true. Civilisation offers to man the solvent 
of self-control by means of which he may reduce, and after- 
wards recast, the vices which are his by inheritance, till 
finally, after many transmutations, they come out in the 
likeness of virtues. Take bloodthirstiness, for example, the 
typical vice of the savage. Violent crime, bull-fights, and un- 
necessary wars still testify even in Western Europe to the 
continued existence of this form of original sin; but the 
majority of civilised men have purged themselves of so 
animal a peculiarity, and now the admirable virtue of physical 
courage, and perhaps a less admirable love of contest and con- 
quest for its own sake, alone witness to the innate fearless- 





this being that the absence of competition enables them 
to run fewer trains and to charge higher fares. But | 
the public suffers alike in accommodation and in pocket. | 
All the railways in England might conceivably be formed 
into one great Trust, with the result that trains might be 
fewer and fares higher throughout the country. Would 
this constitute a case for interference? The companies 
who undertake to carry us and our goods from place to 
place are not bound to do so except at a profit, and is it 
for the State to say how large this profit shall be? Unless 
it does this, it is hard to see how it can interfere to any 
purpose; and yet to do it would be to embark on a 
Socialistic experiment of the first magnitude. If profits 
may be regulated, why not wages and prices? In the case 
of the United States there are special difficulties which the 
President has plainly in view. In other countries the 
Courts are ready to enforce orders against Trusts if once 
the orders are made. But in the United States the con- 
flict of State rights and Federal rights in legislation and in 
the Law Courts makes it extremely easy for the Trusts to 
avoid control. A Trust incorporated in one State but trading 
throughout the Union is a very difficult fish to catch in 
the legal net. It looks, therefore, as though the first step 
that the President will have to take must be to propose 





Federal legislation, which, to be successful, might involve ! 


ness which first showed itself in barbarity. 

That pride is in like manner changing its character there 
can, we think, be little doubt. If a new committee of divines 
were set to enumerate the seven sins most dangerous to 
healthy spiritual development, we do not think that pride 
would be likely to find a place among them. We still say of a 
man that he is as proud as Lucifer, but the sentence contains 
very little reproach; to speak of him as “ without pride” is 
far more derogatory. But, it may be said, are we not merely 
commenting on the changes of meaning which take place in 
words? In this instance, we believe the word has changed its 
meaning in accordance with the changes in the quality it 
represents. It is still, of course, used, and still wanted, in a 
bad sense. Some ugly remnants of the old pride still remain 
under cover of pretended virtues, for all that there is evidenee 
that pride, divorced as it is gradually being divorced from 
oppression and tyranny, will at last contribute to the better- 
ment of the human character. Take two common forms of 
pride, pride of birth and pride of intellect, and see how they 
have been modified of late. Surely in the present day the 
former does more good than harm. The pride which could 
inflict torture for presumption is hardly conceivable now. 
Pride of birth may still produce in the few a measure 
of irresponsibility, a dangerous belief in a social perfece 
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tionism, but it gives to the many a sense of noblesse oblige 
which acts as a moral barricade against the more sordid 
faults. The poet Gray died less than a century and a half 
ago, but his beautiful lines in reference to pride represent a 
passed-uway state of feeling :-— 
“Nor you, ye Proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Mem’ry o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where thro’ the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 

The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.” 

Or again :— 
“Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 

The short and simple annals of the poor,” 
Such mockery and such smiles would certainly not imply 
grandeur now, but would be reckoned the highest expression 
of vulgar folly. It is not the pride of the highly born which 
is responsible for the silly foible of snobbishness which afflicts 
the English world. The flattery of the great which takes so 
large a place in the daily Press is indeed a cause of humiliation 
in the present day. It would corrupt the archangel Michael, 
and the public have only themselves to thank if by their folly 
they destroy the hereditary dignity of a caste whose inevitable 
advantages should make them of special service to the nation. 

Pride of intellect still lives, and still divides man and 
man far more widely than pride of birth, which is inex- 
tricably intermingled with responsibility for the welfare of the 
simple, a responsibility which has, on the whole, resulted in 
sympathy. Those who take conscious delight in the power of 
their own minds do stand apart from their fellows, do too 
often regard the world as “a great ironic procession,” But 
pride of intellect is not what it was. Agnosticism in all its 
forms has dealt it a fearful blow. Even the Roman Catholic 
Church, which has substituted the proud certainty of a boasted 
infallibility for the sure hope of the Christian faith, would 
hesitate now to enforce her intellectual conclusions by fire and 
sword should the opportunity to do so recur to her. Purse 
pride, perhaps, bears the most lineal resemblance to the pride 
of the past. It is a dangerous spiritual malady allied to 
megalomania. A satirist would be the only physician who 
could minister to minds thus diseased, for, unlike any other 
form of pride, the pride of money is ridiculous. 

With the gradual purification of the primitive form of pride 
has come of necessity some alteration in the spiritual position of 
the opposite virtue of humility. This grace is distinctively 
Christian, and the humility whose praise is in the New 
Testament retains its spiritual rank and charm, But 
the characters therein set before us did not “owe their 
humility to humiliation,’ and the self-contempt incul- 
cated by later religious writers would have been as distasteful 
to St. Paul as to the present generation. Has not the 
world for nearly nineteen hundred years been awed by the 
divine dignity of Christ, and moved to emotion by the impetuous 





. res 
What does the American negro know of humility? By, 
Jew has almost forgotten the meaning of the word, mite 
If the sinister power of the old pride is waning, what m 
expect from the promise of the new? This new pride “4 z 
believe, the best outcome of the self-consciousness of PE 
times. The doctrine of human depravity has had its 4 
Faith in the dignity of humanity is the faith by which alone ‘i 
residuum can be saved. It is to qualities and not to slab 
that we must look for a solution of social problems, The self. 
respect of the lower classes is beginning to awake, Men ed 
refusing to be dirty, to be ignorant, to live under conditions 
which education can but make the more degrading. Pride te 
been paradoxically called the only vice which is a substitute 
for all the virtues. If this pride does but penetrate Joy 
enough, we shall have a powerful lever indeed by which to 
raise the masses out of the sordid slough of indifference into 
a region of respectability from whence alone they can obtain 
“a glimpse of a height that is higher.” 





BIRD-LIFE ON MONT BLANC. 

HE careful observer who, at his leisure, climbs the sides 

of Mont Blanc, from the valley of the Arve or the 
Bonnant to the limits of vegetation, may reckon upon seeing 
some twenty-five different kinds of birds, And though he 
cannot fail to be struck by the changes in the trees and 
plants as he ascends, it may possibly escape his notice that 
the birds which are about him also vary. There are the birds 
of the cultivated valley, the birds of the fir-woods, the birds of 
the bare high Alps, and, lastly, we reach the hmits where no 
birds are generally seen, except some soaring bird of prey or 
migrant struggling over to the plain of Lombardy. When 
the Col des Hirondelles was first crossed, the bodies of about 
twenty dead swallows were found upon the snow below 
the top of the pass which leads through the heart of the 
Mont Blanc chain, under the Grandes Jorasses, The chain 
of the Alps is a formidable obstacle even to a bird; and those 
which cross it in their migrations have their routes and 
passes as strictly kept to as those of men. These swallows 
were doubtless overcome by cold or lost in fog. This 
massive collection of mountains, of which Mont Blanc is the 
peak, is well over thirty miles long; and the birds which 
inhabit the southern slopes, though of the same species, have 
no intercourse with those on the northern sides. The valleys 
of Chamonix and St. Gervais, as far as cultivation extends, 
offer attractions to a number of common birds much the 
same as many to be found about any English village. The 
heuse-sparrow chirps on the roof and finds his food in the 
road, Swallows and house-martins arrive regularly every spring 
to nest, and in fine weather hawk for flies at great heights 
up the side of the mountains. Robins live in the thickets and 
hang about the back-yards in hopes of scraps which may he 
lying about. There are a few blackbirds and thrushes in 


self-justification of His greatest Apostle? True humility bushy places on the lower slopes. From the little patches of 
needs no livery, and rarely shows upon the surface. It is | corn and potatoes the dull, long-prolonged songs of many 
discovered only to the sympathy which sees in secret. Part of | yellowhammers are heard, and they carry one back to the 
its nature is to be unconscious, and it cannot be deliberately | English hedgerows on a dusty July day. On the lower pas- 


cultivated. It is allied, as we believe, to the capacity for 
worship, and also to a like capacity, the capacity for 
admiration. Minds fixed on virtue and praise, and those 
things which are lovely and of good report, are seldom without 
it,—for these are tne Christian preoccupations which enable a 
man to forget himself. 

Self distrust is often mistaken for humility, but in reality 
it has nothing to,do with it, but is closely related to shyness, 
and comes of an overweening fear of failure and an 
instinctive dread of ridicule or disapprobation. Properly 
speaking, self-distrust is neither a virtue nor a vice, but an 
incurable weakness, sometimes congenital, sometimes the 
result of an old wound. Any display of this defect, so far 
from being in accordance with the ideals of Christianity, is 
altogether contrary to Christian rules of behaviour, which 
enjoin cheerfulness and dignity even in times of distress. 
“ Anoint thy head and wash thy face, and appear not unto 
men to fast,” is the encouraging counsel of Christ, Who would 
spare His followers the enervating pleasure of cheap praise and 
the humiliating pain of a cheaper pity. Broken pride yields 
a soil unfavourable to humility. It is least found among 
persecuted peoples, Conceit, we are told, can be kicked out of 
a wan, but humility, we are certain, can never be kicked in, 





; tures and strips of clover, whinchats may be seen, often 


perched like sentinels on some tall dock or thistle plant. 
Where there are fruit trees a few goldfinches may be found; 
and large flocks of chaffinches are common as far up the 
mountain-side as trees grow. Great numbers of fine waluut- 
trees flourish in the bottoms of these Alpine valleys, and 
out of their thick green foliage the fluty, twittering chatter 
of the nuthatch resounds. Nuthatches are strangely 
abundant hereabouts, and there is no more engaging bird, 
with its powerful bill, slaty back, and cinnamon breast, 
running up and down a tree trunk, or hammering at 
the bark. In the same haunts as the nuthatch the great 
tit, with white cheeks and fierce beak, is sure to be seen. In 
the Alps it seems more attached to the lower slopes than the 
smaller members of the tribe of titmice, which abound in the 
fir-woods. If we leave the outskirts of a village, and make our 
way along the bed of a torrent, wagtails run in front along 
the stones, now and then stopping to dart after a fly, and 
finally making off with undulating flight. Many of these are 
young birds; and during the season when travellers visit the 
Alps they are in their dark, inmature plumage. Another bird 
which likes the mountain torrent is the dipper, a happy bird 
which is as much at home under the water as on the wing. 
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It flies swiftly above the level of the water, slows down, and 
sinks below the surface almost before one can imagine what 
happened. The dippers are rather shy birds, and keep to 


-_ mossy places where there ig a splash of running 


the damp, 
water. 

The hoarse cawing of the carrion-crow is a sound often 
heard on all the slopes of Mont Blane. A single specimen or 
a pair is usually seen; but there are times when the crows 
assemble in such flocks to search the pastures for their living 
that it is almost impossible to believe that they are not rooks. 
When a couple of hundred crows are gathered together, as 
sometimes happens, it is only by the slight difference in their 
cawing and the great difference in the feathered bases of 
their beaks that one can distinguish them from the gre- 
garious rook, There are two other members of the Corvidae, 
both shy birds, in the Alps, which keep themselves to the 
seclusion of the coniferous forests: these are the nutcracker 
(whose harsh, rattling call, unknown in British pine-woods, is 
go common in the Alps) and the garrulous, familiar jay. The 
thick belt of fir-wood, mostly spruce and larch, which stretches 
round the mountain to a height of some six thousand feet, 
holds another set of birds from the bottom of the valleys. 
The expectant sportsmen, who sally out in numbers when 
la chasse opens in September, declare that there are pheasants. 
We have seen wood-pigeons and black-game. But he who 
takes out a license to sport on the sides of Mont Blanc is 
often content to loose his gun at a titlark. Among 
the branches of the pines little cole-tits and marsh-tits 
lead a cheerful life, flitting in parties from tree to tree, and 
searching head downwards for foodinthefir-cones. The prettiest 
are the crested tits, and they are also the least common. The 
calls of the titmice are often the only sounds among the huge 
lichen-covered firs which spring out of the rocks. Of song- 
birds there are none likely to be heard, save possibly an 
occasional willow-wren. We have heard it late in August, 
perhaps on migration southwards. The thick undergrowth of 
Alpine rhododendrons and whortleberries gives a refuge to a 
great number of common wrens, who flit about among the 
thick moss and shrubs in perfect security. The biggest and 
most conspicuous birds in the pine regions are the missel- 
thrushes, who keep together in noisy flocks and often cross an 
open space uttering their guttural alarm-notes. 

The limit of forest growth comes rather suddenly; the last 
trees may be stunted, bat there is often nothing between 
a thick wood and the bare turf of the high Alps. Round the 
wooden cow-chilets redstarts always collect, and build their 
nests in the holes under the roof. The black redstart, which 
is only a winter visitor to England, is as common as the other 
species, and both show their unmistakable reddish tails as 
they fly off and flirt them up and down as they alight. On 
the summit of the Prarion, which is one of the buttresses of 
the Aiguille du Gouter, there is a wooden box to hold 
meteorological instruments, and on the shelves of this a pair 
of black redstarts have made their nest for two successive 
seasons. White-rumped wheatears fiy from stone to stone 
wherever there are rocky patches, and they love to settle on 
those cairns of stones which the cowherds build up on each 
grassy summit. But the most abundant of the small 
birds at these high elevations are the meadow - pipits, 
and they are probably the last a climber will see when he 
leaves the line of vegetation. They rise from the grass or the 
dwarfed juniper and heather-scrub at every movement, with 
shrill, twittering call and hesitating flight. A redstart, a 
wheatear, or a meadow-pipit will be the first bird which meets 
the mountaineer when he descends from the regions of eternal 
snow and ice where neither plant nor animal life exists. 
Raptorial birds are not abundant on the sides of Mont Blanc; 
but there are kestrels, owls, sparrowhawks, and buzzards 
to be seen. The peasants call all birds of prey azgles ; but 
they know that les petits aigles, as they call the sparrow- 
hawks, are more destructive to their chickens than the 
slow, heavy buzzards, There is no finer spectacle in the 
bird-world of the mountain than the evolutions of the 
buzzards. It is often possible to lie concealed upon the 
edge of a precipice, above the valley and the woods, and 
Watch them soaring on a level with one’s eyes or just 
below. They hang in the air with motionless expanded wings, 
circling in endless spiral curves above the trees, and squealing 
With that strange “yelp” that every one who has seen 





buzzards must remember. It is a wild, sad, mewing note 
which one might often have the pleasure of hearing in England 
if the pheasant-breeders would tolerate the harmless buzzard. 
Buteo vulgaris is a sluggish member of the noble family of 
hawks which does not despise a meal of Alpine grasshoppers 
and earthworms when nothing better falis into its clutches, 

Such is the avifauna of the Mont Blanc chain during the 
summer months. The season in the high Alps is alwaysa 
short one, and often interrupted by snow in July or August. 
By October the migrants have left the Alps on their way 
across the Mediterranean; but the snow often does not lie 
permanently in the valleys and lower slopes before January, 
and then the sufferings of the residents begin. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT BRIDGES. 

TIOLENT attacks of any kind, whether on persons or 

things, generally produce one result. They draw 
attention to the matter, and whether for good or bad, public 
opinion takes shape on the question at issue. For some time 
a good deal of quiet mischief has been done to the ancient 
bridges of England by the Committees of County Councils 
and other bodies controlling them, not from any particular 
grudge which these bodies have against the beautiful old 
structures themselves, but mainly from motives of economy. 
The matters which have drawn what the surveyors are 
pleased to call their “attention” to the bridges are 
generally two,—first, the lapse of time, which in due course 
mukes repairs necessary; and secondly, the invention of heavy 
steam-waggons and traction-engines, the owners of which 
often greatly overload the trucks attached to them, which in 
any case are often too heavy for the old bridges, especially 
those built of timber. But all alike, timber, brick, and stone, 
are now required to bear heavier traffic than they were designed 
for, though the margin of safety is often so great that structures 
which have stood for many centuries can still bear the new 
burdens put on them. The County Committees have in many 
cases quietly pulled down the ancient bridges and substituted 
cheap, and generally hideous, new ones of iron girders or blue 
bricks, Sometimes, as in the case of a partly Roman bridge 
at Swartstone, the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, or some other sensible body, hears of what is pro- 
posed, and by giving the unpaid advice of experts, shows 
the County Council, if they condescend to listen, how they can 
make the old bridge stronger without spoiling its appearance, 
Far more frequently the bridge is quietly pulled down and re- 
placed, and as this is done sporadically, no one knows of the 
impending damage till it is completed. 

A particularly regrettable instance of this course of pro- 
cedure, taking a very violent form, will be found in the report 
of the proceedings of the Oxfordshire County Council on 
August 9th. As there were thirty-three members present, 
including three Peers, three Members of Parliament, two 
Baronets, and two Knights, with a very representative body 
of other Councillors, some kind of feeling for the beauty and 
antiquities of their native county might have been expected 
from all. Yet by a majority of one they passed a resolution 
for the instant destruction of three out of four of the series of 
beautiful bridges across the Thames at Sonning, one of 
the prettiest villages on the whole course of the river, and one 
which the chief proprietor, who we believe also owns the 
fourth bridge, an ancient structure of brick, has always care- 
fully maintained in its old character and surroundings. The 
majority of the Council took the opinion of their surveyor not 
only as to the destruction of these bridges but as to the time, and 
voted that the work should begin at once, as soon as tenders 
could be got in, “so as not to lose a season.” One would 
think these bridges were young débutantes instead of very 
ancient fixtures on the “river of pleasure” which had stood 
the floods and winters of generations. One of the bridges is 
the “ Mill Bridge,” joining the island on which the old mill 
stands tothe main causeway; it is built of timber and is 
188 ft. long. “New Bridge,” not so old as Sir John Golafre’s 
New Bridge on the Upper Thames, but of respectable 


age, is made of brick and timber, and is 139 ft, 
long. These old bridges are joined to the largest, over 
the main river, by lengths of causeway, quaint old 


railings, and parapets; and next to the @xfordshire bank, 
where a side-stream runs, is another pretty wooden bridge, 
leading from the weir, 111 ft. long. Any one who knows the 
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Thames, but does not know Sonning Bridges, can make up the 
picture with no great effort of imagination. All these but 
that over the main river are to be destroyed, and a nice, 
cheap (?) flat iron girder series of viaducts is to replace them 
(at a cost of £8,000), from the designs of the county surveyor, 
which the County Council had not even seen! The new 
bridges are to be “ wider, and more economical”; but even for 
that the Council had no guarantee, for no alternative scheme 
was before them, nor did they allow themselves time to ask 
for one. Lord Saye and Sele drew attention to the costliness 
of the proposal, and dwelt on the character and beauty of the 
village and the existing bridges. The surveyor was quoted 
against him, and against Lord Jersey, who wanted to see the 
plans, and against Sir W. Markby, who truly remarked that 
the beauty of the Thames was a valuable possession, and 
begged that at any rate the river might be spared another 
iron girder bridge. Finally, Lord Jersey, seconded by Sir W. 
Markby, moved that the question be referred back to the 
Committee, but the Council, supported by the Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. Cobb, threw out the motion, and the bridges are formally, 
though possibly not irretrievably, doomed. 

It is much to be hoped that Lord Valentia, the Chair- 
man, who was absent, may be able to summon another 


meeting of the Council and obtain a _ postponement 
of this decree, and for the following reason. Our 


bridges are, with the exception of our churches, the 
oldest national buildings still used for the purpose for 
which they were built. They are, almost one and all, of 
excellent, and often of most beautiful, design, adapted in 
every case for the particular river over which they were 
thrown. Palladio settled once for all the principles of bridge- 
making. Our old English builders, probably with no reference 
to Palladio, and often before bis time, built their bridges true 
on the lines of common-sense. They have been at work on 
them ever since Col michen, the monk, designed Old London 
Bridge for Henry II., and that stood almost to the memory of 
living men. Some have been the work of private philan- 
thropists, like Sir John Golafre’s “ New Bridge” built in the 
fifteenth century, or Lord Aldenham’s, equally good, built at 
Clifton Hampden some twenty years ago, or the Clopton 
Bridge at Stratford-on-Avon. Some were made by pious 
societies, like that at Abingdon, built by the munificence of 
one merchant, and the assistance of the Guild of the Holy 
Cross. 

The fine bridge at Berwick-on-Tweed was built at the 
instance of James I., who wanted a sound road back to Scot- 
land; while every one knows the legend of the bridge at Bide- 
ford, and how the mussels were sent by Providence to bind 
the piers together with the steely “ byssus” which joins their 
shells. (This bridge has been hideously spoilt, it may be 
remarked in passing.) There are Celtic bridges on and around 
Dartmoor; Roman bridges, little ones on old viae vicinales, 
with the rainbow arch, mostly on byways in the moors and 
debateable land; tiny mediaeval bridges over little brooks like 
the Swill, whence the ashes of Wycliffe were cast by the order 
of the Council of Constance; aud bridges by the side of fords, 
so tiny that the little country children cross them with hesitating 
feet, as they reach up to steady themselves by the handrail. 
They are of all materials, and invariably well proportioned, 
and often singularly beautiful, merely as the result of struc- 
tural excellence and of the material they were made with. 
Generally they have a fine curve, while iron bridges are flat. 
The timber bridges, both for foot passengers and heavy 


traffic, are among the best of all, and those over 
the Thames and its tributaries the finest of their class. 
There was an exquisite timber bridge at Hampton 


Court, now destroyed, and another at Caversham, These 
timber bridges are a specialty of Oxfordshire, and as such 
should be peculiarly the care of the County Council. What 
would be said if the Cheshire County Council resolved to pull 
down all eld county buildings, or others over which they had 
control, made of the famous Cheshire timber and plaster in 
black and white, and let the county surveyor put up neat 
corrugated-iron ones in their place? In Oxfordshire these 


bridges may be found on the remotest tributaries of the 
Thames, a characteristic and ancient tradition of building. 
Some of the stone bridges there and elsewhere have wooden 
cress-beams supporting the causeway, or, if the arches are 
stene, and not the piers only, there is a striking and 





a la 
effective wooden parapet with struts and supports from out 


side, mortised into projecting baulks of timber. Such ig 
the old bridge at Eshing, above Godalming, built in the days 
of King John, which the authorities will be able to pre. 
serve, mainly by the suggestion of one of the societies interested 
in the preservation of these old buildings. Where it is abso. 
lutely necessary to have a fresh bridge for very heavy traffic 
it is always possible to let the old bridge stand as an extra 
causeway, and to make the new bridge on a deviation of the 
road, But in nine cases out of ten this would not be necessary 
were proper advice, architectural and antiquarian, invited by 
the Councils. It is to be hoped that the case of Sonning 
Bridges will be widely discussed among the sensible members 
of County Committees, and possibly form a part of the agenda 
of the Surveyors’ Institute, a body which is always open to 
take wide views of questions in which both utility and beauty 
are largely concerned. 

To put the matter shortly, we by no means deny that it may 
not sometimes be necessary to build new bridges capable of 
bearing heavy weights. If and when it is, by all means let 
them be built, but in such cases let the old bridges remain, It 
is by no means a cheap operation to pull down a bridge. In 
truth, vandalism is very seldom able to go hand-in-hand with 
economy and elliciency, though, of course, it always professes 
to do so. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROMAN ROADS. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPRCTATOR."] 
Srr,—The writer of the very interesting article on “ Roads of 
Empire” in the Spectator of August 9th makes an incidental 
onslaught upon the Roman roadmakers, which I believe to be 
unsound. Tbe passage runs :— 

“Just as the dominion which we exercise over the subject 

peoples is wiser, more subtle, more scientific than was that of the 
Romans, just as it is our object to circumvent, rather than to break 
ruthlessly through, the obstacles that stay us, so the roads we 
build bear the imprint of a keener intelligence, a deeper know- 
ledge, and a higher skill than ever the Romans possessed. For 
with the old world-conquerors the primitive instinct still held its 
force,—the instinct that sends men, who desire to make their way 
from point to point, to the top of every hill and to the foot of 
every decline that they chance upon on their journey.” 
My view, and, as I believe, the view of all those who have 
studied Roman roads as closely as this writer has studied 
Oriental ones, is that the straightness of the Roman roads is 
partly justifiable and partly non-existent, and that the Roman 
engineers knew very well what they were about. Their work 
was not “ primitive” at all; it was scientific, and adapted to 
the circumstances. The essential thing to be remembered 
is that the roads were military, and that security was, 
therefore, the first object to be aimed at, rapidity of concen- 
tration upon a threatened point the second. The latter end 
was obviously served by the greatest possible straightness; 
but it is also clear that in crossing a mountain pass the three 
great curves in which the Romans, for instance, took the 
Julier were far more defensible and less dangerous than the 
modern twenty-two. We have to remember, also, that the 
lower grounds, with the greater rainfall and the denser forests 
of antiquity, were more exposed to wet and flooding than they 
are now, and that there was thus a reason which does not now 
exist, or not in the same proportion, for going high. Further, 
the Roman road was by no means invariably straight. Lastly, 
the modern road under suitable circumstances—for instance, 
in the Rhine Valley or the French Landes—is quite as straight 
as ever was the Roman one. 

The following quotations will bear out, or throw light upon, 
the above contentions. In the course of his description of a 
Roman road in Eastern Asia Minor Mr. Hogarth writes 
(Supplementary Papers, Royal Geographical Society, IIL, 
685) :— 

“Crossing a considerable stream, the traveller enters broken, 
pine-clad foothills, on whose slopes the old road can be seen more 
plainly than anywhere else. In the ease of its gradients, the 
bluntness of its curves, and the condition of its surface (though 
unpaved) it is far superior to the modern track beside it, and if 
cleared of brushwood, would make an araba road without further 
expenditure of labour, except in a few places where torrents have 
cut through it.” 


Another road in the same country, this time in Phrygia, is 
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thus described by Professor W. M. Ramsay (‘Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia,” p. 751) :-— 

“In 1888 I started from Synnada with the intention of ex- 
oute completely. We ascended the hills by the 
village Baljik-Hissar, above which is an ancient site on a rounded 
hill. Round the side of this hill, we for the first time caught the 
line of the Roman road; and for several miles we rode along a 
neineered path, the cuttings and curves of which are quite 

clear. I have seen no such instructive example of Roman 

enginecring skill. ..... - At this stage we were high up on the 
mountains, and we reached a point whence we looked down 
towards the left into a great deep cleft, between two spurs, at the 
mouth of which lay the village Atly-Hissar. It was obviously 
impossible that a road suited for traffic could have been engi- 
neered up the steep sides of the cleft ; and the view from that 
point showed me how skilfully the road along which we had been 
rising by a gentle, continuous slope had been chosen by the 

Roman engineers. 

It will be seen that the engineering skill displayed is amply 

recognised in both quotations. But if it be said that it is 

easy for a Roman road to make a good appearance in Asia 

Minor, with only Turks to beat, here is the verdict passed by 

the highly competent Swiss archaeologist, Dr. H. Meyer, on 

the Roman roads over the chief Alpine passes (“ Die romischen 

Alpenstrassen in der Schweiz,” 1861). 

Of the Grand St. Bernard he says that the Roman road 
was so skilfully drawn that it served as a mule-track for 
centuries, and, indeed, Napoleon crossed by it with an army 
as late as 1800. It still serves the natives asa local road, as it 
touches a larger number of villages and farms on both sides 
of the river than does the new one. Of the Julier Pass, Dr. 
Meyer says that the Roman road took it in three zigzags, 
a later one in nine, and the modern road in twenty-two. 
The natives regret the Roman road, and declare that the 
modern one is too long and too much exposed to wind. As 
for the Bernardino, the Roman road is still much used in 
winter and spring. On the modern road there are places 
where the snow-drifts are often thirty feet deep, and when 
that happens the new road is abandoned for the Roman one, 
which avoided those dangerous spots. The muleteers are dis- 
satisfied with the new road, which is good for summer only, 
whereas the Roman road kept to the sunny side and showed 
care and skill in steering clear of the snow-drifts. Finally, 
Dr. Meyer sums up the results of his detailed examination of 
the Alpine passes with the remark that the Roman roads are 
“adapted to the character of the mountains and the conditions 
of the climate. The Roman engineers went to work with 
great circumspection, accurately studied their mountain, its 
torrents, storms, and special ‘humours,’ and chose a line on 
which the difficulties and dangers were reduced to the 
minimum possible.” 

It will be seen that there can be no question of the Roman 
engineers going at their work in the “primitive” and pig- 
headed manner of Orientals. Is it not, then, a fact that their 
roads are excessively and unnecessarily straight? How explain 
acase like that of the Roman road from Clermont to Limoges, 
with the obstacle of the Puy mountains in the way? The 
two modern roads and the railway turn the range at either 
end, while the Roman road goes straight at and over it. 
From Clermont to the Sioule Bridge the Roman road is the 
chord of the are described by the railway. Cases of this kind 
do occur, and need explaining; but the explanation is not to 
be found in a supposed pedantic adherence to the principle of 
straightness at all costs. The need of military security, the 
unlimited supply of gratuitous or very cheap labour, the 
desire to avoid marsh or sodden forest, and the absence of the 
restrictions imposed by private property in an old and settled 
country account for much. “ Natural obstacles,” says the 
excellent American archaeologist, Mr. J. R. Sterrett, of the 
Roman roads he has examined in Asia Minor, “ were skilfully 
overcome by the use of cuts, fills, bridges, culverts, embank- 
ments, and eventunnels. Stiff grades were avoided, anda level, 
once reached, was doggedly maintained, even at the expense of 
making cuts, fills, &c.” In fact, the Roman road was more Jike 
a railway than a road as we conceive it, and should be judged 
as such, At the same time, straightness is not an absolute 
criterion of a Roman road. A road may be winding and yet 
Roman; it may be straight and yet not Roman. General 

Popp, who has devoted many years to the study of the Roman 
roads in Bavaria, comes to the conclusion that the non- 
straight portions on those roads are to the straight ones 
as three toone. On some sections of the Roman road from 
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Salzburg to Augsburg there are no straight bits at all. 
His conclusion is that small-scale maps have done the 
mischief, and that on close examination of the actual 
ground the straightness disappears. His views are stated in 
the sixteenth volume of the Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, which also 
contains a restatement of the traditional theory by that excel- 
lent archaeologist, Georg Wolff. Any one who wants to read 
an up-to-date discussion of the whole subject will find it 
there. Wolff's conclusion is that of common-sense,—namely, 
that straightness is one criterion of the Roman origin of a 
road, but by no means an absolute or infallible one. Other 
things being equal, the Romans preferred straightness, just 
as the modern railway prefers straightness, but they did not 
prefer it in an obstinate and “ primitive” manner. They did 
not ride the principle to death.—I am. Sir, &e., 
WituiAm T, ARNOLD, 
Chelsea. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Soars 
THE POVERTY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
CLERGY. 
|To THz Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpecTator”} 

Sir,—The Parliamentary vacation, with the temporary with- 
drawal of attention from the relations of Churchmen to Non- 
conformists, which are always best when least talked about, 
seems to offer an opportunity for considering a question that 
has become of pressing importance, not to Churchmen only, 
but to Englishmen,—namely, the poverty that has overtaken 
the clergy of the National Church. The facts are very 
simple. The recent depression in agricultural prices has 
reduced the value of £100 of tithe rent charge to £67, and 
as a result there are now about fifteen hundred livings worth 
less than £100 a year, and four thousand seven hundred worth 
less than £200. The consequence to the Church is not only 
that a large number of clergymen are in great straits for 
livelihood, and are compelled sorely against the grain to apply 
to the various clerical charities, but that their ranks are 
ceasing to be recruited from the professional classes, where 
parents feel a natural hesitation in putting before their 
sons the idea of taking Orders, since they can no longer 
count upon a living wage. To meet the emergency a 
fund was started in the year of Queen Victoria's great 
Jubilee with the object of raising the poorer livings to the 
modest sum of £20U. For that purpose £400,000 a year is 
required. The sum raised in 1899 was £21,619; in 1900 it fell 
to £14,966; and in 1901 to £14,308. Now so inadequate a 
response from English Churchmen, who raise nearly a million 
pounds every year for their schools, must have a good reason; 
and I do not think the reason is far to seek. It is not that 
the nation has become irreligious; the interest taken in 
Church schools is direct evidence to the contrary. Nor is it 
that the nation has become dissatisfied with the Church in its 
doctrine or discipline, though a few very noisy partisans 
would have us believe so. The reason, in my judgment, is 
that the request for money has not been put before the laity 
in a businesslike way, prefaced by a clear and straight- 
forward statement of what the present resources of the Church 
of England are, and by a promise to put a stop at once to 
certain notorious sources of waste. An ancient institu- 
tion may be allowed to retain the habits inherited from 
bygone centuries without exciting more than a shrug of the 
shoulders unless its mismanagement becomes scandalous; but 
as soon as it makes an appeal for funds, the first reply must 
be a demand for its balance-sheet. What the Church of 
England at this moment requires is a small Commission, like 
the Dawkins Commission on the War Office, only nominated 
not by the Crown but by the Archbishops, to go into the 
whole question of Church finance, and make recommendations. 

Its first business would naturally be to consider whether a 
more effective use could not be made of existing funds. For 
example, the suggestion has frequently been put forward that 
Queen Anne’s Bounty might well, considering the present dis- 
tress, spend two or three millions of its capital in re-endowing 
the poorest livings, instead of, as at present, spending only as 
much of its income as corresponds to sums raised locally, and 
accumulating the rest. The whole of the Bounty fund has 
come out of the pockets of the clergy, and in the opinion of 





many of them the time has come when a good deal of it might 
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be allowed to return to them again. And laymen who re- 
member the administration of the Patriotic Fund cannot be 
blamed if before they put their hands into their own pockets 
they ask to be assured by competent financiers, other than the 
present Board of Management, that the sacredness of capital 
is in this instance not a mere fetish. That is only one example of 
the sort of question the Commission would consider. Then there 
would be the investigation of present waste. Any one who is 
accustomed to look into clerical newspapers knows what are 
the opinions entertained among the clergy about the fees they 
are required to pay. The scandal about fees paid to the Arch- 
deacon for archidiaconal functions which in most cases he never 
dreams of performing seems at last to have reached the high 
places of the Ecclesiastical Commission, for this week’s 
Guardian contains the announcement that “ procuration 
synodals, visitation fees, and induction fees” are abolished 
in the dioceses of Peterborough, Salisbury, and Worcester. 
It is to be hoped that they will be abolished elsewhere with all 
s, cod. But Bishop’s secretaries are even worse devourers of 
fees than Archdeacons. We all know delightful old gentle- 
men in Cathedral cities who, besides being family lawyers to 
half the county, act as legal secretaries to the Bishops; and 
no one would willingly cause them a moment’s pain. But 
business is business, and a Commission such as I suggest 
might recommend the Bishops to reduce the fees of their 
secretaries to some reasonable relation with the actual work 
done. A clergyman, who gives his name, complains in the 
Guardian of July 2nd of being mulcted in fees “to the extent of 
£30 in order to institute him to a benefice of the value of £200 
a year.” That must be an extreme case; but the Staxdard 
this month has been full of similar complaints, 


Then, again, there are all the questions connected with rectory- 
houses and glebe, and with their dilapidations. By the present 
system there is practically no compulsion upon an incumbent to 
put his house in order until he vacates it by preferment or death; 
and then the expense of repair falls upon the new tenant, with 
whom it lies to recover, if he can, from the old tenant, or his 
estate, which is sometimes a mdnus quantity. 
the incumbent is completely at the mercy of the diocesan 
surveyor. I remember well that my leaving a certain benefice 
coincided with the appointment of a surveyor who took a 
pride in his work, and was determined that all the rectories 
under his supervision should be things of beauty, I had 
fondly imagined that the repairs I had done, costing from 
£15 to £20 a year, had put the premises into sound condition ; 
but by judicious embellishments, such as new flagging a wine- 
cellar where there was no wine, and hanging new doors on a 
coachhouse where there was no coach, my surveyor presented 
me with a bill for two hundred guineas, which a mere lay- 
man would have considered a large sum for ordinary 
wear and tear during a five years’ not very boisterous 


At present also | 


Mii 

mending the sale of episcopal houses like Lambeth 4 
Fulham and Farnham. The sale of these would pete 
bring in a good. round sum of money, for they wae 
eagerly bought by that august body which was once described 
by Lord Beaconsfield as “ the residuary legatee of the Church 
of England.” We have all lately been applauding the od 
sacrificing zeal of the Wesleyan Methodists in raising a fund 
of a million guineas for religious purposes, and Spending g 
quarter of it in the purchase of the Westminster Aquarium: 
and that fact, while it supplies a model that Churchmen 
would undoubtedly be glad to emulate if they saw the need 
will also serve to point a necessary caution. Any Commission 
upon Church finance which did not recognise that there were 
historical reasons why it should be impossible (say) to ask the 
Bishop of London to surrender Fulham Palace in exchange 
for a suite of rooms in some converted Hippodrome or Poly. 
technic would not command the confidence of Churchmen.—] 
am, Sir, &c., 








H. C. Begcurne. 
King’s College, London. . 





[We have dealt elsewhere with the general question raised 


by our correspondent.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





RUSSIA, GERMANY, AND ENGLAND. 
{To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTaToR.”] 

Srr,—The article in the Novoe Vremya (published on the 
10th inst.) to which reference has been made in the Spectator 
|of August 16th deserves to be gone into more in detail, 
| That paper—and how can its influence be doubted ?—has held 
anti-British views so persistently tbat those who are convinced 
‘ of the wisdom of the policy leading to cordial Anglo-Russian 

relations advocated by the Spectator cannot but feel a thrill of 

satisfaction when upon so special an occasion as the Reval 
| meeting an article appears in that Russian organ every line of 
which might well have been uttered by the Spectutor. I 
append a translation herewith :— 








“UNRBEALISABLE Drrams.—The German Emperor has left the 
| Reval roadsteads. The meeting of the mighty Monarchs is atanend, 
| but it will evidently be some time before the comments to which it 
has given rise in the foreign Press will be at an end. The greatest 
| activity of imagination has been displayed by the English papers, 
which, on the ground of the visit of the King of Italy to Russia, 
and of the subsequent visit of the Emperor William, have formu- 
lated surmises as to anew grouping of Continental Powers, projects 
| of disarmament, Xc. The reflections of the English journalists 
| have in part found an echo among their German confréres, Even 
so serious an organ as the Post, reckoned to be semi-oflicial, wrote 
| about joint action by Russia and Germany in questions of Asiatic 
and African policy, such Russo-German union being made neces- 
sary by the action of England, which aims at becoming the leading 
Power in Africa; all such policy is now dominated by Anglo- 


tenancy. It has often been suggested that if the clergy*<Russian antagonism, which is most profitable for Germany, inas- 


would pay a definite rent for their houses to the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, or to some diocesan fund, there would be the 
double advantage that repairs would not be neglected, and 
that the clergy would be freed from the vagaries of individual 
surveyors; but nothing is done because no financier upon 
whose wisdom everybody can rely prepares the necessary 
scheme, 

I believe, Sir, that if the Archbishops would entrust the 
consideration of all such questions to a small Committee of 
financiers, and secure, if they could, the services as Chairman 
of Sir Michael Hicks Beach or Sir Clinton Dawkins, the 
Report which such a Committee issued would arouse the 
interest, as it could not fail to command the respect, of 
the general body of English laymen. It must be remembered 
that the present wealth of the country lies with men of 
business, who naturally expect any institution they support 
to be conducted on businesslike principles. Perhaps to prevent 
misunderstanding on this point I ought to enter one caution. 
It would be well that at least one member of the Commission 
should combine with a business habit of mind some knowledge 
of,and respect for, the historical position of the English Church; 
some one like the late Bishop of Oxford; and for this reason. 
The first recommendation for the relief of an encumbered 
estate is generally the sale of such heirlooms as have a large 
market value, while their value to the tenant-for-life is more 
sentimental than practical, It is easy therefore to conceive a 
Committee upon Church finance which would begin by recom- 


| much as by virtue of it Russia and England are bound to value 
| highly either German friendship, or at least neutrality. But 

where are the proofs of increasing antagonism between Russia and 
*England? If reference were made to the action of England in 
, China and Persia, this would not be particularly convincing, 
| inasmuch as the English have from of old been our rivals in Asia, 
| the struggle with whom is for us nothing new. The appearance 

there of the Germans, where we have so far only met with the 
| Bnatis, is a not particularly desirable fact from the point of view 

of Russian interests, because it is always easier to arrive at an 
| understanding between two than between three rivals. Dreams of 
| ‘main lines of Russo-German joint action in Asiatic policy,’ 
although sweet, are hardly realisable. The capital question of this 
' policy—the Bagdad Railway—can by no means be solved to 
| mutual satisfaction...... The further development of the 
| German railway-net in Asia Minor, the formation of German 
| colonies in Mesopotamia, and the extension of German influence on 
' the Persian Gulf are far from pleasing to us, To us itis necessary 
' for the realisation of our historical aims that the Germans should 
| suffer non-success in all their enterprises, whilst ‘ virtuous 
| Michael’ has to wish for the most brilliant victory. How, then, 
is mutual understanding attainable here? In the Far East, 
although our interests do not yet run counter to the German in 
the same way asin the Near East, yet the aims for which we and the 
Germans work are so conflicting that the means employed for their 
attainment cannot but clash. As regards Africa, it is difficult to 
work jointly, since the African Continent is of great importance 
to Germany, whilst for us it signifies almost nothing. We have 
recently spoken of the desirability of good neighbourly connections 
with Germany, of the necessity of avoiding collisions, of the con- 
ciliation as far as possible of conflicting interests, but from that te 
PSoint action there is agreat distance. ‘Ihe present political group- 

ing of the Powers does not appear to be dangerous from the point 

of view of the preservation uf general peace. Why, then, think 
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aa “ 
out new combinations and alliances, which, perhaps, would prove 


to be far less stable than those now existing ?” 


—I an, Sir, &e., 
Manchester. 
[It is clear that this important Russian journal has exactly 

taken the measure of German policy as regards England,— 

that is, that Germany, under cover of the squabbling which 
she strives to promote between England and Russia in 

Asia, desires to step in and get a piece for herself, the two 

combatants being too busy quarrelling with each other to 

notice what the alleged friend of both is doing. If the planis 
not understood here, it is at any rate something that it should 
be so thoroughly realised in Russia.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


EpwarpD BRUNNER. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH AND RELIGIOUS 
TOLERATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Shortly before his death, I remember the late Bishop 
of London (Dr. Creighton) saying to me: “You may posi- 
tively and unhesitatingly affirm that Elizabeth never killed 
one person for his or her religious opinions.” She had such 
obvious faults of vanity, meanness, and deceit, that we may 
surely not be called partial if we claim for her the two 
great virtues of religious tolerance and of being so supremely 
brave that she was never frightened into cruelty even by 
the daily danger of assassination. Political executions 
there were, and as I believe no one denies that 
were sent over to England with the Pope’s blessing for 
the express purpose of assassinating her, it is not to be 
wondered at. Elizabeth was doubtless forced against her will 
into the Protestant position, for her sympathies were really 
with Roman doctrines and principles to a very large extent. 
But she and Henry IV. of France were the two rulers who 
hated persecution for opinions, and who would be called Broad 
Bishop Creighton had studied the period well, and 
I have many Roman 


men 


Church. 
knew what he was talking about. 
Catholie friends who think otherwise, but I have never elicited 


from them any proof of Elizabeth's cruelty, or (strange to say) | 


any condemnation of Mary’s persecution. Certainly four 


hundred people were done to death in her short reign purely | 
And fifty thousand were destroyed in the | 


for their opinions. 





Netherlands by Alva before any Protestant had a chance of | 


hurting a Roman Catholic. I am nota bigot, and should be 


these matters.—-I am, Sir, &e.,, EDWARD CLIFFORD, 


87 Kensington Square, W. 





OF TOLERATION, 


“SPECTATOR.” ] 


THE VIRTUE 

{To THE EpITroR OF THE 
Str,—Do you not, by the use of that phrase (Spectator, 
August 23rd), beg the whole question at issue relative to per- 
secution? Is toleration a virtue at all,—or is it a euphemism 
for indifference? Will any one maintain that we are not 
entitled, nay, bound, to prevent the foolish from injuring 
themselves and others by their folly? Otherwise how 
are we to justify our late doings in South Africa, how justify 
our rule in India, in Egypt, nay, in Ireland? We force our 
social economics upon three or four hundred milllons of men 
who do not want them, and would not have them if they were 
able to resist. And we doso rightly, beeause—and only because 
—we know what is good for those millions better than they know 
it themselves. And the result justifies us. And yet a man’s 
inherent right to damn himself (as we believe) is not to be 
interfered with on any account, though we wholly disallow 
his right to have small-pox or to bring up his children in 
ignorance when he insists upon those luxuries. If we 
justify our interference on selfish grounds, so much the 
worse, For surely it is more intolerable to tyrannise over 
our neighbour for our own selfish ends than purely for his 
good. But the common-sense of the matter is that we are 
justified in constraining others for their own good (1) when 
we are reasonably certain that we are right, and (2) when 
we are physically able to do it. The real reason why 
religious persecution is unpopular to-day is that nobody is 
strong enough to persecute. No doubt there is a secondary 
reason why toleration is held to be a virtue; since religion 
has been based upon human opinion, and not upon divine 


faith, honest men have had a very reasonable diffidence in 

imposing on their fellows what they were far from sure about 

themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., W. D. GaAINsFrorD. 
Skendleby Hall, Spiisby. 


(Our Roman Catholic correspondent, Mr. Gainsford, puts 
very clearly the essential difference between Roman Catholics 
and English Protestants, or at any rate between us and him, as 
regards toleration. He regards tolerance as a vice when it is 
voluntary, and not forced upon men by physical weakness. 
We regard it as a positive virtue. He, that is, considers non- 
tolerance to bea religious duty. Weconsider tolerance to bea 
religious duty. If we did not feel sure that our correspondent 
was a great deal better than the ruthless logic of the creed he 
expounds, we should be inclined to say: “The teeth and 
claws have been cut, but the nature of the tiger is the same.” 
Cromwell (witness his Irish campaign) was not always as 
tolerant as in bis best moments he desired to be, but he said 
one of the best things ever said about toleration. “ Liberty of 
conscience,” he suid, “is a natural right, and he that would 
have it ought to give it.” As men rise higher in the spiritual 
seale they will, we believe, come to see that toleration is per se 
a religious act, and not a mere corivention based on weakness 
or convenience or indolence. They will find that they can 
yield full liberty of conscience to others without yielding up 
or weakening their own faith. This may not be logical, but 
it is something better than that useful but over-honoured 
little foot-rule. It is the state of mind to which the sanest, 
noblest, most spiritual, and so most religious men in all the 
Christian creeds have always, consciously or unconsciously, 


tended.— Eb, Spectator. | 





AN HISTORICAL TRUTH SOCIETY. 
[fo THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Is it not time to form an association under some such 
title as this,—an association of men bound by their own 
rules to recognise the same responsibility for the word pub- 
lished in print as for the word spoken among their friends, 
and to retract publicly any demonstrably false statement 
into which they may have been betrayed, the only alternative 
being retirement from the society? The formation of a 
“Catholic Truth Society” on the one hand, and a “ Protes- 
tant Alliance” on the other, with the “Church Historical 
Society’ in between, does but confirm many readers in the 


| conviction which I have heard seriously defended by an 
delighted to find that Roman Catholic opinion is changing on | 








edueated lady, that Church histories are as truly works of 
imagination as any novel. The public needs some such 
security for the books it reads as is given nowadays in 
matters of business by the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants. As a student of mediaeval history for many years, 
I have felt that half the modern religious controversies would 
long ago have been ended if it were only recognised that to 
leave before the public an unretracted falsehood (however 
innocently it might at first have been spread abroad) is as 
unworthy as to deceive our friends in the same way; and my 
conviction is deepened by a letter in your columns last week 
from Mgr. J.S. Vaughan. About two yearsago Mgr. Vaughan 
published a book which he called “Faith and Folly,” and in which, 
among other things, he undertook to prove from the statistics 
of illegitimacy the superior morality of Catholic countries, 
For this purpose he published three tables of figures designed 
to show the contrast between the two religions, yet these 
tables contained the following almost incredible inaccuracies. 
(1) He cut his list of European countries down to less than a 
dozen by omitting, on the one hand, the three best Protestant 
countries (England, Holland, Switzerland)—I follow his own 
system in counting countries as Protestant or Catholic so 
long as the balance of population, however small, lies on one 
or the other side—and, on the other hand, the four worst 
Catholic countries (Austria, Portugal, Belgium, Bavaria). By 
these extraordinary omissions he, of course, succeeds in bring- 
ing out figures favourable to his own cause; yet if these seven 
countries had not been omitted his list would have showed a 
difference of something like 25 per cent. in the Protestant 
favour. (2) Again, another of his lists, while professing to 
give the five “ principal towns” of Germany, includes only one 
of the five greatest towns ; and puts a good face on the Catholic 
case by omitting Munich and Cologne, which would have 
ruined the cause outright, and inserting such a fourth-rate city 
as Coblenz, which, though small, is both Catholic and moral. 
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Such a manipulation of figures sounds almost’ incredible, 
and it is quite evident that Mgr. Vaughan had done exactly 
what he now attributes to non-Catholic writers,—had omitted 
to go to such real sources as the “ Statesman’s Year Book,” and 
had taken his figures at second hand from somebody who can 
scarcely be acquitted of deliberate fraud. In response to a 
definite challenge, I pointed this out in an issue of the 
Catholic Times (May, 1901), and offered to make good my 
assertions before three arbitrators, one Catholic, one Pro- 
testant, and one co-elected, on the condition that the losing 
party should contribute £100 to any charity named by the 
other. Not only did Mgr. Vaughan decline this challenge, 
but in a long letter he could find no better excuse than to 
plead that statistics are the worst of lies, quite forgetting the 
fact that he himself had undertaken in his book to prove a 
most important point by no evidence beyond three bare tables 
of statistics, and had added in triumph—* These figures speak 
for themselves!” I quote this case because of the author's 
high position and his connection with the correspondence in 
your own columns; but I could quote, and hope one day to 
quote more at length, many other equally flagrant cases of 
falsehoods, unintentional at first, but changed in their nature 
by the refusal of acknowledgment, among the best-known writers 
on mediaeval Church history. But this is a matter of far more 
than party importance. The public ought to havesome such guar- 
antee for published facts as it has for published accounts or for 
articles of bodily food; and such a guarantee would be given by 
the formation among public writers of a society on the lines 
which I suggest; for even an anonymous magazine article by a 
member would bear the initials of the society. The gain to 
civilisation would be inecaleulable,—not that we s!:ould have so 
many public retractations, but that writers would tuke more 
care to verify their references. Writing away from all books 
and papers, I have been obliged to quote in this letter from 
memory; but I can desire nothing better than that anybody 
interested in my proposal should verify my quotations in the 
columns of the Catholic Times, from April to June, 1901, and 
in Mer. Vaughan’s “ Faith and Folly,” about two chapters 
from the end. Perhaps you might publish the quotation from 
“Faith and Folly” in illustration of my remarks.—I am, Sir, 


&e., G. G. CouLTon. 
Rouen. 
[ We fear that our corres pondent’s most ingenious, and per 


se sound, suggestion is not very likely to hear fruit. Con- 
troversy is too much in the nature of war. Men want victory 
far more than truth, and though they desire to play fair, they 
do not feel any obligation to help the other side by making 
unnecessary admissions. In fact, in controversy, as in legal 
pleadings, never admit anything i@ held to be the golden rule.— 
Ep. Speetator. } 





A SIMPLER LIFE. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In what class of English society is household work 
thought “almost indecent”? “N. Z.” (Spectator, August 16th) 
can scarcely have visited England of late years. Will you 
allow me space to draw a different picture of life here? In 
my own home the servant problem has long ago been solved 
in the manner suggested by your correspondent. The master 
of the house is butler, baker, and gardener, while his feminine 
belongings are cook and housemaid; and this is not from 
necessity, but from choice. Visitors, though few, are possible, 
aud a lively interest is maintained in the world beyond. Nor 
are we exceptions. Not far from this two other houses, also 
middle-class, are run on precisely the same lines, and to the 
daughters of at least two wealthy houses of my acquaintance 
no labour comes amiss in the illness or absence of their 
servants. That English domestic affairs were thirty years 
ago in the state described by “ N. Z.” no one can deny, but to 
suy that they have continued thus is surely an exaggeration. 


—lI am, Sir, &e., AN OLD READER. 





COLONIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN. 
[VO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Str,—I should like to draw the attention of your readers to 
a peculiarly happy idea that was set forth in the Westminster 
Gazette recently in reference to preparing women for 
Colonial work. Of course women are the greatest need 
of South Africa at the present moment, but trained 








women have long been an urgent want in all oie Agha 
and even in India. No doubt a good many incompetent 
women are and will be sent out, as well as untrained Women 
who nevertheless have the wit to pick up the necessary experi. 
ence; but the more we can send out women thoroughly pre. 
pared for the work before them, the better it will be for the 
Colonies and for the women themselves. The letter of 
“G. M. G.” in the Westminster draws attention to that ex. 
cellent little Agricultural College at Swanley, in Kent, Which, 
aided by County Council scholarships and intelligent guidanee, 
has in the past ten years turned outa large number of ey. 
cellent gardeners and farmers from its nursery of forty acres 
and its picturesque manor house. The chief feature of the 
Swanley College is the great preponderance of women students, 
and I understand that after next session the institution will 
be entirely restricted to women. The girls who go there at 
sixteen or seventeen leave after two years’ work with diplomas 
or certificates, and often with high honours and medals of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and they areseldom in any difficulty 
about getting work. Women trained as they are in scientifig 
botany and practical gardening, dairy work, poultry and bee. 
keeping, fruit-growing, packing, and marketing, are of course 
snapped up at once by employers who know their value, 
Such training would be priceless in the Colonies, and it ig 
most satisfactory to learn that a “ Colonial Branch” is to be 
established at Swanley College, “with a special view to the 
immediate demand for competent women in South Africa,” 
A house has been secured near the College, and the students 
would work in the College gardens and fruit plantations, and 
attend the courses of lectures. There is no question at all as 
to the efficiency of the teaching. The fact that of thirty. 
three students who left the College at the close of last 
session twenty-seven at once found profitable employment in 
garden work is proof enough. The important thing is to make 
would-be emigrants to South Africa realise that by attending 
the College they will quadruple their opportunities of work 
and profit in the Colonies. No doubt the thing must be 
begun on a small scale, but it will be a nucleus of larger 
effort. Also it will doubtless need financial support to give it 
a thoroughly efficient start, for many students could not 
afford the fees. But such support will surely be forthcoming 
when once this really admirable scheme is understood, I 
should like, therefore, to refer all whom it may concern to 
Mrs. John Hopkinson, Holmwood, Wimbledon Common, one 
of the governing body of the College, for all necessary infor. 
mation; and to wish the “Colonial Branch” the success that 
so wise a proposal deserves.—I am, Sir, &e., be, 





THE SECRET TRANSMISSION OF NEWS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In the article in the Spectator of August 16th reference 
is made to the general belief in the existence of some form of 
transmission of news in the East by channels swifter than our 
known means of communication. I do not believe it to be 
possible to authenticate any instance of this; and certainly 
not by the examples which you quote. The ‘Roumania’ was 
lost, not in the Red Sea, but off the coast of Portugal. I well 
remember the receipt of the news in Bombay, and though it is 
of course possible that the loss was previously rumoured in 
the bazaar, this could easily be accounted for by the fact that 
large business firms not infrequently cuble items of informa- 
tion affecting themselves to their Bombay branches some 
hours before the news is received through Reuter. As regards 
the death of the late Ameer, I believe I am correct in stating 
that so far as the bazaar of Bombay was concerned (and items 
of Afghan intelligence are there discussed with special eager- 
ness) the news of his death was so far from being anticipated 
that it was at first generally disbelieved. The early knowledge 
of the slaughter of the English army in the first Afghan War 
is surely to be accounted for, partly by the general knowledge 
of the difficulties of the army, and especially by the fact that 
the annihilation of the force must have rendered it difficult for 
the officers on the frontier to collect and forward definite 
intelligence. When a small force of native infantry and 
artillery was treacherously attacked a few years ago on the 
frontier, the British officers being, I think, all killed or mor- 
tally wounded, the news of a disaster was current in the 
Karachi Bazir many hours before the telegrams were pub- 
lished; and this was a cause of some curiosity until it was 
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nd that a telegraphist at Quetta had amused himself by 
nding down the first information there received to a brother 
: vator in Karachi. I venture to think that all instances of 
bn kind are similarly susceptible of a natural explanation. 
The fact that information can be sent with extreme rapidity 
from village to village in India is of course well known, but 
this is to a great extent due to the presence of village servants, 
whose duty it is to carry messages without an instant’s delay 
to the next village—I am, Sir, &c., INDIAN CIVILIAN. 


fou 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Under the above heading, you gave in the Spectator of 
August 16th several remarkable instances of the transmission 
of news |.y means of apparently supernatural agencies. May 
I bring to your notice a case which occurred within my own ex- 
perience ? In September, 1898, when on special service duty in 
Sierra Leone, I was in the neighbourhood of Freetown with a 
detachment of native (West African) troops. I well remem- 
ber a native sergeant of mine rushing up to my hut in a state 
of frantic excitement, and addressing me as follows :— 
“Massa, black man tell me of one plenty big fight, many 
many black men done gone ki.led. White men all alive ’cept 
little bit.” This highly condensed description of the battle 
of Omdurman I naturally took to refer to an exaggerated 
account of one of our trifling “affairs” in the Sierra Leone 
“bush.” But my informant soon put me right. The fight which 
he was describing had taken place many miles away,— 
“too many for true, plenty eannon,” &c. It was not till the 
following day that the news of Kitchener's victory, tele- 
graphed from home, reached Freetown. Sending for my 
sergeant, I then tried in vain to discover how the news had 
reached him. But beyond a more or less compassionate 
regard for my previous ignorance, and an assurance that there 
were some things about which the black man knew more than 
the white, I could get little information from him.—I am, Sir, 


&e., A Fi BD, 





THE INDIAN SEPOY. 
{Te THE Epiror oF THE “SpEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Not in the way of protest against your opinion in the 
Spectator of August 23rd that an Indian Prince or soldier is 
generally none the better for a visit to England, but of 
exception to the unsympathetic and inaccurate remarks 
of the “ Dweller in India” which it may be supposed to 
endorse, may I offer a few comments upon your corre- 
spondent’s complaint? None of us needed to be informed 
that all sepoys are not Princes in their own country like 
Bug-Jargal and Major Bagshot’s Black. But, on the other 
hand, are they in point of origin and intelligence comparable, 
as the “ Dweller” assures us, to English farm-labourers ? 
“Ignorant,” “uncivilised,” “prejudiced,” are descriptive 
epithets so very far from being “aculeate and proper” that 
in the absence of preliminary definition they may be regarded 
as communia maledicta, applicable indifferently to the rank- 
and-file of any race or any army. With one single exception, 
there is not a corps in the native army south of the Narbadda (the 
portion of it with which I had intimate acquaintance throughout 
ascore of years) recruited from the farm-servant class; the 
exception being the redoubtable Madras Sappers, a most 
valuable, intelligent, and famous body of men: gallant fellows 
who to dig are not ashamed. To illustrate the fine 
spirit of this corps, let me indulge in a reminiscence. In 
a season of storm and stress I had charge of a party of them; 
when, at the close of a good day’s work, opportunity offered, 
they sometimes got tipsy; whereupon I used to clap them 
into the guard-room. Now, though I had no more regular 
authority to do so than I have to put the Spectator on the 
Index, and of this fact every mother’s son of them was aware, 
not a murmur ever escaped a culprit when next morning he 
came up to salute and say that “sense had come to him.” 
The classes from which the Army is now recruited are not quite 
the same as in my time. The Telugus of the Northern Circars 


and of the Deccan and Ceded Districts are held to have lost | 


their warlike instincts ; Sikhs are now in large numbers brought 
down to take the place they held in the old Coast Army; 
yet I am sufficiently in touch with the scene of my 
life’s work to know that the old Mahommedan military 
families in the towns and villages of the Carnatic and (in 
the rural tracts) the rayat class are the main sources of re- 








cruitment for the cavalry and infantry forces respectively. 
Of the stately and chivalrous Sikhs I knew but few, and those 
only as visitors; of the Goorkhas and other men of the ex- 
treme North I knew nothing. With all limitations, my 
knowledge of the sepoy in quarters and at home was ex- 
tensive and particular. I was always glad to meet him, and 
he knew it. I assert that he is very much of a gentleman: 
dignified and respectful, with a high sense of soldierly duty, 
temperate and decorous, withal a pious son, an affectionate 
father (though he does not always regard a daughter as an 
unmixed blessing), and, according to his lights, a very good 
husband. The “Dweller” tells us in unreserved language 
that the Indian soldier knows absolutely no difference between 
the yelling ’Arrys and (as they seem to him) brazen-faced 
"Arriets who pluck at his medal in London and the sahibs and 
memsahibs of India. Now, Sir, even with a “ Brown Bess,” 
no man ever made a worse shot than that. Why, for a 
century it has been a truism that the scent of a native 
of India for a social difference is as keen as the touch of 
a Dacca weaver in ,the spinning of a Coan web. If anybody 
retorts that our sepoy had no home practice in discriminating 
between class and class among the Feringhis, I reply more 
Hibernico: Are ships manned, locomotives driven and stoked, 
shops and saloons served and kept in India by people of the 
I.C.S. and LS.C. stamp? Not to touch the British Army and 
Navy, are all missionaries, “ laayers,”’ theatrical folk, horse 
importers, jockeys, regarded by the sepoy as of the same jat as 
the “ Ceevil” sahibs and his own officers ? Your correspondent 
proceeds to assure us that a logical impulse will drive the 
sepoy to a syllogism of this sort: ‘‘ Before I crossed the 
Black Water I believed my sahib to be better than I am; 
now I know that he is own bhai of the London badmash ; there- 
fore he is an impostor deserving of all contempt.” What will 
his home-keeping comrade say to that? Well, something in the 
following strain:—‘ Brother, the verse saith truly that ‘an 
ass shall not become a tiger by making a pilgrimage to Kasi 
[Benares]’; thou hast looked on the face of the Kaisar-i-hind, 
yet art thou béwukif as erst. Since we were regimental 
chokras the sahibs have lived on our open maidan, with ‘four 
doors open.’ And now when their beards and ours are in 
want of henna we learn from thee that we have all this time 
taken crows for pigeons!” The thing, Mr. Editor, has 
happened unavoidably. All would have been well if the 
King’s illness had not rendered necessary the prolongation of 
what was meant to be a flying visit,—from which the men 
would have carried home an impression in which the grand 
would have predominated over the vulgar. Let us make the 
best—not the worst—of the event and its consequences.—I 
am, Sir, &e., W. H. G. 





ACHILL ISLAND. 
[To tHe Epitor or tue ‘ Spectator,’’J 
Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. Fox, in the Spectator of 
August 23rd, is an excellent example of the Englishman who 
has studied the Irish question at first hand, and is therefore 
sure of his facts. He spent a fortnight on Achill in the 
summer of 1899, and learnt then that the island was over- 
populated, but that the people were too idle to take any 
means of supplementing their miserable resources. He saw, 
however, hope for them in education and in civilising influ- 
ences. Now there are two leading facts about Achill. The 
first is that almost the entire able-bodied population, both of 
men and girls, goes to England or Scotland for work every 
summer. The population does not and could not subsist by 
its farms; it subsists on the wages which these migratory 
labourers bring back. The main reason why they do not 
take to fishing when provided with the means to do so is 
that they have formed this habit of labour in England. 
But it would be wrong to infer from the case of Achill that 
the offer of boats and nets is everywhere refused; the last ten 
years have seen the fishing industry established on that coast. 
The second fact is that in Achill the activity of the “ souper,” 
or Protestant missionary, has been conspicuous and successful. 
Add to this the fact that Achill men and women annually 
emerge from their own community of savages or semi-savages 
(as Mr. Fox agreeably puts it), and mix with civilised 
Christians. And yet Achill, I believe, compares badly with 
any place on the West Coast. The education has not been 


of the right kind, One would wish to impress certain points 
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on the mind of Mr. Fox and other Englishmen. First, that 
everywhere in Ireland they will hear the explanation given 
that poverty is due to idleness and unthrift. That is the 
explanation of poverty given everywhere by the rich. The 
cottier is probably idle and improvident, judged by a certain 
standard: so is the English miner. But these people in 
Achill must not be judged as farmers. Their true profession 
lies elsewhere, and what they pay in Achill is really rent for 
accommodation, not for a farm. They prefer to have their 
families on a mountain-side in clear air with free fuel rather 
than occupy one room in a back slum. English poverty hides 
itself in towns; Irish poverty is to be seen, bare-footed and 
often happy, in the most beautiful places of Ireland. If Mr. 
Fox's holidays took him to Poplar, Mr. Fox would see another 
kind of savages. As to Achill’s attitude towards the law, 
Mr. Fox cannot be expected to understand it, for he cannot 
be expected to have read Irish history,—a subject not 
worth teaching even to the Irish. That Achill men are 
disloyal is surely no news; if they are, it is better that 


they should avow it rather than deal in servile assenta- | 


tion. Why they should be grateful to Queen Victoria I 
cannot see. If it be true that Achill was effectively relieved 
in the famine years, Achill was Iucky; relief was given in 
most cases after the famine had done its work. And I would 
remind Mr. Fox of what he seems to forget, like most English- 
men,—that Irishmen as well as Englishmen pay taxes ; the re- 
lief was not given by England to Ireland, but by the joint tax- 
paying community to a region where the ordinary means of 
State relief had broken down. There is a good deal to be said 
on the subject of comparative savagery, but it has been said 
often already. Mr. Fox would do well to read Father Sheehan’s 
book, “ Luke Delmege.” I content myself with observing that 
I write from a part of Ireland where out of four gaols three 
have been closed and the fourth is miserably supported.—I 
am, Sir, &c., STEPHEN GWYNN. 





THE BOER GENERALS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR."] 

Srr,—In an article in the Spectator of August 23rd on “ The 
Boer Generals” the following statement occurs: ‘ Only two of 
the protagonists of the war of 1880 survived to renew the 
struggle with England, and both of these were in their de- 
clining years.” It may be of interest to your readers (and is 
possibly unknown to the writer of that article) to know that 
General Christian De Wet was in command of a force at the 
battle of Majuba, when he was, moreover, a Feld-Kornet of 
the Transvaal Republic.—I am, Sir, &c., ROoIBAATIE. 





MORTON AND BOTHWELL’S MURDER. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.,”’ | 
Srr,—Bad as Morton was, I think your reviewer in the 
Spectator of August 23rd is incorrect in referring to him asa 
“ participant” in Bothwell’s murder. Nobody murdered 
Bothwell, worse luck.—I am, Sir, &c., A. LANG, 
Kilcheran House, Lismore, by Oban, Argyll, N.B. 





RIFLE RANGES AND THE PRESERVATION OF 
GAME. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—The increased interest taken in rifle-shooting, and the 
importance which the subject merits, render the opening of 
more rifle ranges necessary in order that every one, be he 
Regular, Volunteer, or civilian, may have the opportunity of 
acquiring proficiency with the rifle. As the provision of suit- 
able ranges affects principally landowners, I shall esteem it a 
favour if you can spare a little of your valuable space to enable 
me to deal with this subject in its connection with the preser- 
vation of game on the estates of gentlemen who possess eligible 
sites for rifle ranges. The objection is frequently raised that 
the shooting will disturb the game and that it will drive the 
birds away into adjacent covers, From a fairly wide experience 
of rifle ranges (both miniature and long) I am convinced that 
this idea is quite erroneous. It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that birds soon get accustomed to the sound of a gun, 
and partridges and pheasants are no exception to this rule. 
They seem to know perfectly well that the bullets are not in- 
tended for them, and they become quite indifferent to the firing. 
A most convincing instance of this has come under my notice 
this year. On a local rifle range there is a small coppice 











situated immediately in the rear of the butts. In this 
at a distance of less than twenty yards from the 
partridge nested and laid fifteen eggs, upon which she sat 
During the whole of the time occupied in this, firing went es 
regularly every day, but it quite failed to distur} the 
serenity of Mrs. Partridge. Iam assured by the tenant that 
since the opening of this range more game has been found in 
this coppice and the surrounding covers than was the case 
before. Another curious incident which happened on this 
same range shows how little birds are disturbed by rifle-fire 
The butt consists of sheet-iron fronted with boards, there 
being a small space between the iron and the boards. When 
the boards were taken out to be replaced by others, a Starling’s 
nest containing two eggs was discovered in this space, The 
nest was pulled out, but it was subsequently found that the 
starling had built again. The bird was actually in the nest 
whilst bullets were being pumped into the butt. The appre- 
hensions of owners and tenants of shootings as to the disturbance 
of their game are not unnatural, as it is very necessary that 
birds should not be disturbed during the breeding season, 
The noise of rifle-shooting might be thought to have this 
effect, but from actual experience I am convinced that not the 
slightest injury will result. The progress and expansion of 
the rifle club movement depends very largely on the willing. 
ness of landowners and tenants to grant the necessary facilities 
for the acquisition of suitable ranges, and it is to be hoped 
that these gentlemen, instead of being prejudiced by the jj]. 
founded idea that they will ruin their shooting, will help ona 
movement which appeals not only to a man’s patriotism, but 
also to his sporting instincts.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Coppice, 
butts, a 


RIFLEMAN, 
[We entirely agree with our correspondent, for whose ex- 
perience and knowledge we can vouch, that there is not the 
slightest reason why game shooters and game preservers should 
regard the rifle club movement with hostility —Ep. Spectator,] 





A RIFLE CLUB EXPERIMENT. 
[To THE EpviTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—The interest in the doings of the rifle clubs at Newlands 
Corner so ably described in the Spectator of August 23rd is 
heightened by, the remembrance that in the year 1848 the 
Albury Rifle Club was formed by the late Martin Tupper, and 
that the rifle range was not far from Newlands Corner, where 
on several occasions I joined the shooting. Times are changed, 
for Martin Tupper failed to obtain the sanction of the then 
Lord-Lieutenant (Lord Lovelace, I think), who considered the 
club illegal! Will this new movement become as popular as 
Tupper’s Volunteers ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Godalming. Henry C. MALDEN. 





THE HUNGARIAN HORSE IN 1811. 
[To Tar Evrror or THE ‘fSpEcTATOR,” | 

morning, turning over the pages 

by Maria Edgeworth, T found a 


of “The 


passage so 


Srr,—This 
Absentee,” 


| enriously apposite to a matter just now very much_ talked 


about that L rubbed my eyes to make sure that I was not 


dreaming :— 


“A literary friend of the Count’s had for some time been 
promised a lucrative situation under Government; but unfortu- 
nately he was a man of so much merit and ability that they could 
not find employment for him at home, and they gave him a com- 
mission, I should rather say, a contract, abroad for supplying the 
army with Hungarian horses. Now the gentleman had not the 
slightest skill in horseflesh; and, as Sir Terence is a complete 
jockey, the Count observed that he would be the best possible 


deputy for his literary friend...... I do think the coalition 
will be well for both parties. ..... I left Sir Terence comfort- 
ably provided for.” 

—lI an, Sir, &c., SEPTUAGENARIUS 





A KESTREL AND A WAGTAIL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I think that my friend Mr. Last (Spectator, 
August 23rd) will probably find that what he describes as 
a kestrel hawk is in reality a cuckoo. The flight and 
appearance of a young cuckoo closely resemble those of a 
kestrel. I remember a similar incident happening in the 
garden of a Berkshire vicarage some years ago, In that in- 
stance the mother bird was a robin, and it was quite a pathetic 
sight to see the diligence with which the little bird provided 
food for its overgrown pseudo-offspring. At first the same 
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istake “a made, but further observation and inquiry 
at ed that the nursling was a cuckoo and not a hawk. A 


cos informed me at the time that the mistake was not 
yaa am, Sir, &c., A. CARR. 


Addington Vicarage, Croydon. 
‘We have received at least a dozen letters to the same effect 
as the above.—Eb. Spectator. | 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent from Stony Stratford who writes in 
the Spectator of August 23rd about a young kestrel hawk 
being fed by a water-wagtail will be interested to hear that I 
have been witness to a precisely similar scene in this garden. 
| was inclined to think that the bird must be a cuckoo that 
had been brought up in the wagtail’s nest, but it was un- 


doubtedly a young kestrel, and I hope that some of your |. 


readers may be able to offer some explanation for this un- 
natural attachment between these birds, so different in their 
character and habits.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Epwarp R. Jonnson, Bishop. 


Thorpe Malsor Rectory, Kettering. 





A CAT STORY. 
[To THE Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”| 
Sir,—Have you any space for this, a fact? An acquaintance 
and self in smoking-room; time, near midnight; drawing- 
room adjoining; conversation, occult phenomena, “ violin 
strings being twanged by unseen agency ”; sudden striking 
of a piano-note in drawing-room, clear and resonant. Our 
surprise; entry in drawing-room ; turn on electric light; a cat 
jumps off piano-stool, and bolts through open window on to 
verandah. Our amusement; casual look at piano; on music- 
stand an open song discovered: “Come, birdie, come, and 
live with me.”—I am, Sir, &c., FRANK E. OArtzs. 


98 Orchard Street, London, W. 





CITIES OF SUNLIGHT AND GARDEN CITIES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you kindly allow me space for a few remarks on 
the last paragraph in your interesting article “Cities of Sun- 
light” in the Spectator of August 2nd? I was present at the 
Conference of the Garden City Association at Liverpool and 
Port Sunlight last month, and the same objection occurred to 
the minds of some present which is expressed in the article. 
Would the city which it is proposed to build somewhat on the 
lines of Mr. Howard’s book, “ Garden Cities of To-Morrow,” 
have a “sufficient mixture of the various grades of society,” 
and thus “contain all sorts and conditions of men and 
women”? In other words, would there be room in this 
garden city for any but employers of labour, tradesmen, 
artisans, and workmen, with the few clergymen, bankers, 
doctors, &e., whose services would he required ? and if so, 
would their presence be weleomed? The following answer 
to these questions has been received from one of the 
pioneers of the movement. “Certainly such a type of 
residents would be heartily welcomed, and they might be of 
great assistance in the work of organisation.” The object 
of this letter is to throw out a hint that this scheme of 
building garden cities may give openings for those who 
in the prime of their lives may have reason or be com- 
pelled to seek new homes and fresh interests. Notably 
is this the case with members of the Services. Every 
year the number of officers in his Majesty's Navy, Army, 
and Civil Service who find themselves in this condition 
is not inconsiderable. A certain proportion may have 
estates of their own to which they can retire ; some others 
may have considerable private means, and can therefore 
make their lives wherever they may desire; but by far the 
greater majority have but little to supplement their pensions. 
They are too old to start afresh in the Colonies, but many 
might be induced by the chance of getting land and houses at 
fair rate rents, as well as of finding scope for their abilities and 
employment for their leisure time, to throw in their lot with 
the garden cities of the future. Few who were present at 
the enthusiastic meeting at Liverpool last month, and 
listened to the speeches of those supporting the resolutions, 
could have failed to be stirred when thinking of the possi- 


and fairly tried, seems likely to provide. a clue.to the solution 
of so many of the difficulties of the present day.. There was also 
present to one’s mind all the time the knowledge that the whole 
scheme had been started with the single desire to forward the 
true interests of our race, whose history began ina “ garden,” 
and is to end in a “city.”—I am, Sir, &c., J. H.R. 








POETRY. 


HOLIDAYS. 
In the hot and dusty streets of London, 
*Mid the rush and roar of toil and traffic, 
T can hear the voices of the sea, the mountain, 
And the far, wide-stretching moorland. 





“Child of Nature,” so they cry, “come hither, ie 
Bring the flagging body, and the spirit sito aH 'g 
Worn and chafed with petty troubles, mean dis- 
tractions, 
Disappointment, disillusion. 


“ Here the great, wise mother has her dwelling. 
Let her lay her hand upon thy forehead, 
There is healing in her touch, and benediction 
In the smile that speaks her welcome.” 


I will go and take my fill of silence 
Broken only by the brattling streamlet, 
By the plashing of the waves upon the shingle, 
By the wind among the:branches. 


I will go and leave my cares behind me, 
T will be a child again and nestle 
On the bosom of my mother; she shall lull me 
With her ancient song to slumber. 


But the hours of sleep will pass, and, waking, 
T shall hear the voices of the men and women 
Whom I love, the brothers and the sisters calling 
From the far-off, crowded city. 


Then the quiet will begin to weary, 
Then the beauty it will pall upon me, 
And the mother’s voice will whisper very gently, 
“Go, my child, thy Father calls thee.” 
B. Paut NeumMAN. 





MUSIC. 


ee 
IS A CLOSE TIME FOR MUSIC NEEDED ? 
Music has been defined as the “only sensuous pleasure in 
which it is impossible to indulge to excess,” but we venture to 
doubt whether this enthusiastic dictum would be accepted as 
axiomatic by all professional musicians. It all depends, how- 
ever, on what is meant by music,—whether, that is, you mean 
the composing of music, the performing of music, the hearing 
of music, or the teaching of music. With regard to the last- 
named department, few would be prepared to give the state- 
ment an unqualified endorsement; indeed, the present writer 
well remembers hearing a celebrated organist remark with 
deep feeling that he would like to visit a desert island where 
it would be impossible for him to hear a note of music for six 
months. And if this is how it strikes an organist, a fortiori 
would the sentiment appeal to the industrious teacher of the 
pianoforte. Hard-worked orchestral players—especially those 
who play at the theatres or in bands much in request at balls 
—must get terribly tired of the reiteration of their repertory, 
and we can imagine that whenever they get a holiday they 
take good care to leave their instruments behind them.—It 
would be interesting to know how an organ-grinder or a 
German bandsman spends his leisure—On the other hand, 
one can readily understand that though a pianoforte-teacher 
may grow very weary of the pianoforte, he may like nothing 
better than an occasional night at the opera, or the chance of 
listening to a good stringed quartet; just as, by the operation 
of a converse principle, Brahms delighted in listening to 
Strauss’s waltzes, and a famous violinist is said to enjoy the 
artless strains of a barrel-organ. The ideal condition is no 





bilities of the movement, which, if allowed to be honestly 


doubt that of the composer who is not compelled to hear more 
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music than he likes, who is not obliged to compose except under 
the impulse of inspiration, and who only needs a full score to 
hear as much music as he likes in his head. For a musician so 
richly endowed, and with such a variety of resources at his 
command, the dictum may be admitted to hold good; but such 
cases are so rare as to be almost negligible. Their indefinite 
multiplication would reduce music to a condition independent 
of realisation in sound, and place it much in the same category 
as mathematics. 

There remains the category of those whose participation in 
music, whether from choice or necessity, is passive. The case 
of the musical critic need not detain us long. For a great 
part of the year, assuming him, as we are bound to do, to be a 
conscientious person, he spends at least four hours a day in 
concert-rooms. When the opera season is in full blast the 
hours are longer, and for three or four months, when the 
number of concerts in the week varies from fifteen to fifty, he 
is constantly running from one concert-hall to another. An 
able-bodied and agile critic will thus manage five events a 
day—instances are on record of a higher total—but the results 
are not conducive to an enhanced love of the art. In the 
musical critic’s paradise no concert would last more than an 
hour and a half, prodigies would be excluded, pianoforte 
recitals would be limited to those who hold a license, and no 
critic would be expected to attend more than one event in 
twenty-four hours. Lastly, we come to the class of listeners 
who attend concerts from choice and not necessity. At 
once a very simple subdivision suggests itself,—those who 
from impecuniosity, lack of opportunity, other engagements, 
or place of residence hear far less music than they would like to; 
and those, on the other hand, who have the leisure and means to 
gratify their inclination to the utmost. This enviable section, 
again, is so relatively small as to form a negligible factor in 
the musical situation, especially as many who belong to it 
regard music with anything but a disinterested affection. On 
the other hand, the opportunities of the less favoured 
class who would gladly hear more music, if it were possible, 
are much more worthy of sympathetic consideration. 


So far as London is concerned, where the musical season 
lasts from October till July, and the greatest activity is 
crowded into the months from February to June, it has now 
come to pass that the best opportunities for hearing first-rate 
instrumental music at low prices are only furnished at a time 
when Mayfair is deserted, and when the people who are in the 
habit of paying half-a-guinea for a stall have flown to Scotland 
or the Continent. Why the principle of the Promenade Concerts 
—which have entirely outgrown their older associations, and 
by the excellence of their programmes and the appreciative- 
ness of their audiences have developed into one of the most 
valuable educative influences in the musical world—should not 
be capable of further extension we find it difficult to under- 
stand. No doubt there are practical difficulties in the way, or 
enterprising agents would have essayed the task before now. 
They are organised primarily in the interests of the middle- 
class audience, of people who do not rent moors in Scotland, 
or own yachts, or make a point of “doing a cure” at 
Homburg or Marienbad, in order to bridge over the gap before 
the beginning of the regular autumn season. But the fact 
remains that they are very largely patronised—just as the 
Sunday concerts at the Queen’s and Albert Halls are patronised 
—by well-to-do and even rich people whose professional duties 
and interests restrict their absence from town. The object of 
the entrepreneur is to secure a remunerative house, and if 
that can be done at reasonable prices, as we believe it to be 
the case with the Promenade Concerts, we cannot see why 
they should not be held in May as well as August. No doubt 
there are far more people in London in May who can afford to 
pay half-a-guinea for a concert stall than in August. But it 
does not by any means follow that because they can afford to 
do so, they will. We have heard of a millionaire who, though 
in many respects a most generous man, never liked to spend 
more than ninepence on his lunch, That is more characteristic 
of the attitude of the rich Briton towards art and letters than 
towards his diet. Personally, we believe that plenty of rich 
people would not feel in the least affronted if they could 
always hear a good concert for half-a-crown instead of half-a- 
guinea. And even if they did not go, the people who have to 
be back in London by the end of August are always there for 
at least ten out of the other eleven months in the year. 


Some day, perhaps, when we all live in garden cit 
consume our own smoke, we shall be able to hear and 
orchestral music in comfort without paying extraya 
the privilege. Meantime, let us be thankful for the 
Concerts, at which an unusually interesting se 
grammes—including inter alia all the symphonic compositi 
of Brahms and Schubert—has been arranged by Mr 
That works of a classical cast will attain the same eeetieket 
the more highly coloured, sonorous, and exciting music of < 
modern romanticists is hardly to be expected, but a great deal 
can be done by the process of judicious repetition, and we cann 
resist the conclusion that if, for example, Schubert's : 
C Major Symphony had been played half as often ag Tee 
kowsky’s “ Pathetic” in the last few years, its “ drawing” Senne 
would have been greatly increased. It is only within the last 
decade that what may be the hearing public at large has enjoyed 
the opportunity of making close acquaintance with symphonic 
music,—the public, that is, which hitherto subsisted on ballad 
concerts and oratorios. The results have been on the whole 
most satisfactory ; but those who have catered for this public 
have not always fully realised their responsibilities ag 
educators, and have given perhaps undue prominence to the 
inflammatory compositions of the modern romanticists, That 
reproach, however, seems now in a fair way to be removed, 
and the potentialities of appreciation which reside in the 
average man are now being more seriously explored than at 
any previous time in the annals of orchestral music. 

To sum up, while we must admit that the supply of first. 
rate music in London is conducted in a most capricious and 
irregular manner, being in the main determined by the presence 
of a very small section of the community, there can be little 
doubt that the enjoyment of the hearer is greatly stimulated 
by a certain amount of enforced abstinence. There are few 
keener pleasures for the amateur of music than, after six weeks 
in which he has not heard a note, to listen to the opening bars 
of some great masterpiece played by a fine band under a first. 
rate conductor. The pleasure is only enhanced when the 
opportunity occurs amid the surroundings furnished by one 
of our Cathedral towns, and when the charm of the band is 
reinforced by the co-operation of a fine chorus. C. L. G. 


gantly for 
Promenade 
Ties of pro. 








BOOKS. 


aise 
A TRUE RELATION OF THE LIFE OF DUCKS#* 


Mr. J. G. Mituais, both as an observer, a sportsman, and a 
consummate animal painter, steadily increases his contribu- 
tion to the library of the best books on the habits and forms 
both of birds and beasts. These books now form a series of 
great importance, because though many of them deal witha 
limited field, such as the British deer, British game-birds and 
wildfowl, and wildfowling in Scotland, they are full of first- 
hand observation, and of matters which no one else has seen. 
Mr. Millais is almost the only person, for instance, who has 
taken the trouble to go up on to the high moors day after day 
in the nesting season of the grouse, and watch their life 
and habits at that time. A recent search through the various 
authorities on this very important question to the world of 
sport and sporting rents shows that, except the late Mr. 
Seebohm, Mr. Millais has the field almost to himself in this 
subject. In his splendid work on the British deer he has 
even invested the life of our park stags and bucks with 
great interest, and has given us the life of the wild red- 
deer of the Highlands of Scotland, and of the roedeer in the 
woods, in such minute detail, and with such graphic and living 
drawings not only of the deer in all places and of all ages, but 
of the mountains, corries, lakes, and vapours on and among 
which they live, that not even Landseer has left us so charm- 
ing, true, and poetic a record of the life of the mountain and 
the forest. If any one thinks this estimate overdone, let him 
again look at the splendid volume to which we refer, lay it 
beside the chapters on the grouse, the black game, and 
the other Scotch game birds, glance at the pictures of the 
eagles among the deer and ptarmigan on the mountain 
summits and “high tops,” and draw his own conclusions. 
The Breath from the Veldt deals with far wider subjects. It 








* The Natural History of Surface-Feeding Ducks, By J, G. Millais, F.Z.S, 
London: Longmans and Co, [126s, net.]} 
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-. at present the classic of pictorial treatment of South African 
wild life and shows that there is no variety of fauna of South 
prve to which the author’s pen qannat oo justice. 

The volume now before us is specialised in subject, but not 
It is a splendid folio, meant for country-house 
libraries and zoological or sportsmen’s collections of books of 
reference mainly. But no one could fail to prize it. It deals 
with that part of the wild duck family which seek their food 
mainly on the surface of the water, or on that part of the 
hottom which they can reach by inserting their bodies and 
groping in shoal water as swans do, The illustrations 
are mainly by Mr. Millais, though many of what we 
may term the “ plates,” or careful zoclogical portraits of 
the ducks in full plumage, are by Mr. Thorburn, and some 
good engravings by Mr. Lodge. We like all three, but the 
picturesqueness, vivacity, and “ go” of Mr. Millais's paintings 
and drawings please us best. Two main lines of interest are 
dealt with. The first is the habits of the various surface-feed- 
ing ducks. The second is the extraordinary process by which 
the male birds undergo a complete transformation of the 
colours of their feathers in summer, which is partly effected 
before shedding those feathers, a change as extraordinary as if 
the hair, beard, and whiskers of a man were to alter from black 
to red, and from red to grey, and from grey to chestnut, 
pepper-and-salt, and vivid green in a few months! 

Creatures which we see daily domesticated often completely 
lose their interest from the human point of view, and ducks 
suifer from this depreciation. This isa mistake. As a body, 
the wild ducks, especially the surface-feeding kinds, are some 
of the cleverest of birds, and certainly the quickast to take the 
measure of human beings and their disposition. This is shown 
in the rapidity with which they find out “ sanctuaries” and 
use them. We believe that the duck in bird life is potentially 
what the dog is in that of quadrupeds,—the most naturally 
inclined to be friendly with man, and possessed of the largest 
amount of brains. “ Ducks are subtle,” the translator of 
Dr. Caius’s work on English Dogges wrote generations ago. 
It is quite true of them to-day. They are quite astonishingly 
assertive, too, when they think they can have things their own 
way. At Loversall Hall, near Doneaster, there was a reedy dyke 
in which an old tame drake had taken up his abode with two 
wives, both of whom were sitting on nests of egys, and had 
become semi-wild, the dyke being a favourite haunt of wild 
ducks in winter. The present writer was walking down the 
dyke when he heard doleful howls and weeping round the next 
corner. When the corner was turned he found a small boy 
running round and round a bush, pursued by the drake, which 
made as though he would eat him alive, and kept up a hoarse 
and ferocious quacking. On help arriving he transferred his 
attack to the avriter, who fell in with his views so far as to join 
the small boy, affecting equal terror, and to run round the bush 
too, when, after a couple of circles, he caught the child’s hand 
and effected an imaginary escape. The drake pursued 
till he was so breathless that he had to sit down, and so long 
us the ducks were sitting he would come rolling ont through 
the reeds, and vigorously bite the legs of any one passing by, 

Mr. Millais’s study of the life-history of the common 
mallard will serve as an example of his treatment of the other 
The young are very delicate :— 


in treatment. 


species. 
“Though perfectly at home on the surface of a lake, a cold 
shower of rain or hail will destroy them almost as certainly as 
would a charge of shot. Knowing this, when they are surprised 
by a spring shower, the mother duck makes with all possible 
speed for the bank, and then gathering her brood together, and 
turning her back to the pelting storm, she spreads her wings so 
that not a single drop may fall on them. I have seen no less than 
ten wild ducks all sitting together in a sho-ver protecting their 
offspring with the umbrellas nature has made for them,” 
A very beautiful full-page drawing shows this pretty scene, 
the old ducks standing almost upright (back to the wind) 
leaning their breasts rather forward, and with their wings 
half spread rather in the way that sculptors’ fancy is wont 
to depict the wings of guardian angels. Yet there is a latent 
savagery in this affection of ducks for their brood. No 


suspected of harbouring disease, or of being dangerous to the 
health of the rest :— 

“The survival of the fittest is the law ingrained in her 
by nature, and woe betide the unhappy duckling which dares to 
lag behind or to show signs of exhaustion. In the great 
majority of cases its fate is sealed at ounce. It is either 


| 


: : | close of his life. 
Government inspector could be more severe towards those | 





abandoned; or put to death... ...I have several times seen 
semi-domesticated wild ducks rush at a sick youngster and 
kill it by smashing its skull. They are not all so devoid of 
sympathy. A mother duck had a sick young one, which she 
struck on the head and laid insensible on the water. Instantly 
there was a violent commotion amongst the group of ducks which 
was resting on the lawn some ten yards off. They quacked loudly 
in astonishment, and one seized and bit the murderous mother 
with evident fury. So sudden and determined was her gallant 
attack that the criminal retired discomfited, rejoined her brood, 
and swam clean away. Now ensued a scene of a most touching 
character. The rescuer, betrayiug unmistakably her deep concern 
for the young one now nearly dead, turned it over with her bill, 
and did everything she could think of to restore it to life. In 
vain. Its feet could only paddle helplessly in the air, and so, as a 
last resource, she tenderly picked it up in the air, swam ashore, and 
placed it on the grass.” 

When three parts grown and unable to fly, mallards gain 
much of their food by diving. They are omnivorous, and 
therefore range to Kamchatka and the Arctic mooriands, 
in India to the Nerbudda, and in Africa as far south as 
Lake Tchad. They are also common in Western and Southern 
America. In finding food they are full of resource, as Mr. 
Millais shows ina charming drawing of mallards “ treading 
for worms” in shallow water. They walk almost upright, 
stamping and paddling the mud This habit, which Mr. 
Millais has been the first to note with pen and pencil, accounts 
for a curious illusion of an amateur on the Norfolk flats. He 
and a professional gunner were sitting out at night on 
Stiffkey muds, in moonlight so bewildering that the size of 
objects was greatly exaggerated. The gunner asked him if he 
had not seen two duck walk past him. He said no, onlya 
man and a boy a long way off. ‘They were two mallard,” 
said the gunner. Evidently they were in the upright position 
“treading” for worms, when they have just the attitude of a 
nian bending forward and walking through shallow water. 


The illustrations, especially the reproductions of exquisite 
pencil drawings of ducks in all sorts of activities—diving, feed- 
ing, playing, hiding from hawks, preening feathers, courting, 
fighting, and drmking—are beautiful. The highly technical 
process of “eclipse” and colour-change is illustrated by com- 
plete coloured series of the skins, and even of particular 
feathers, showing the eclipse and emergence of the plumage. 
This will be of high value to naturalists. Two-thirds of the 
feathers undergo a double moult, but besides this the drake 
after the middle of June changes directly into the plumage of 
the female. This alteration is at first a combination of colour- 
change and of the renewal of feathers, for between June 15th 
and October 10th all the feathers, except those of the wings, 
shoulders, tail, and vent, are shed twice, the others being shed 
once. During all this time there is a constant sympathetic 
change of colour (pp. 13-28). The natural life of a mallard is 
about twenty years, which accounts for the failure of birds on 
lakes wholly protected to increase, if Mr. Millais’s belief as to 
their age limit is correct, as we incline to think. 





PATRICK WALKER, PACKMAN AND STYLIST.* 


PATRICK WALKER amply deserved the very handsome resus- 
citation which is given by these two volumes. Not only was 
he in one sense the greatest and in another the narrowest of 
Scottish ecclesiastical historians, but he has exercised both 
directly and indirectly a remarkable influence on Scottish litera- 
ture. Mr. Crockett may be characteristically effusive in his 
enthusiastic rather than discriminating foreword to these 
volumes when, referring to Walker's style, he talks of “a 
natural melody and fervour like that of a linnet sitting on a 
twig: a moment’s burst and no more.” But we have, of 
course, no doubt as to the sincerity of Mr. Crockett in saying 
that he read the Sc Sa‘nts from his childhood, and that 
he attributes whatever gilts of writing he may possess—his 
“ discrimination clean-cut phrase or a sonorous 
sentence ”’—to the result of his study. It is well known also 
that Robert Louis Stevenson read writers of the Walker type 
when he was very young, and returned to them towards the 
This invincible popularity of the historian 
of the saints is due in some measure to his style. It has the 
supreme virtues of sincerity and simplicity. As his extremely 
careful editor, Dr. Hay Fleming, says— 


for a 





* Six Saints of the Covenant: Peden, Temple, Welwood, Cameron, Cargill, Smith. 
By Patrick Walker. Edited, with Illustrative Documents, Introduction, Notes, 
aud a Glossary, by D, Hay Fleming; and a Foreword by S. RB. Crockett, 
Hodder amd Stoughton, [25s.] 
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“It is true that in Patrick’s works one may stumble upon a 
sentence which fills more than a page, and which it would, never- 
theless, be impossible to break up unless it were re-written. It is 
also true that he sométimes omits the verb, sometimes the 
nominative, and occasionally loses himself in a sentence which is 
more than usually involved. But, considering his want of educa- 
tion, his power of expressing his meaning is remarkable. Some 
of his expressions are peculiarly happy, and some of them 
peculiarly pithy.” 

It is rather unfortunate, considering that, in Walker’s case, 

le style c'est Vhomme, and words were either deeds or the ex- 
pression of them, so little should be known of the actual life of 
the man. Dr. Hay Fleming has been able to add something to 
what was known before, and to make some things clear that 
were formerly obscure. Even with this, the sum total of our 
information is by no means notable. The biographer of Peden, 
Cameron, and Cargill seems to have been born in 1666 in the 
Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, to have from his boyhood been in 
arms with the Covenanters, to have been concerned in the 
shooting of a dragoon, and to have been tortured and imprisoned 
in Dunottar Castle, Aberdeenshire. He had his revenge, for 
when the Revolution came he took part in the rabbling of the 
Episcopal eurates. Dr. Fleming thinks that there is no evi- 
dence that Walker was ever a pedlar or packman, and main- 
tains that there is “not the slightest indication of his having 
lived inthe West Bow, Edinburgh,” although “ it is quite certain 
that for a time at least his house was in Candlemaker Row.” 
His nickname “ Peter the Packman” will remain in history in 
spite of Dr. Fleming's scepticism. It was commonly supposed 
at one time that he died in 1732, but it now seems much more 
probable, to say the least, that he survived till 1745. Walker 
was clearly one of the best of lovers and haters. His love of 
truth was intense. Then, like so many of the Covenanters— 
Peden more particularly—he was superstitious. He was a 
believer in Peden’s gift of prophecy, and narrates how the 
prophet predicted the death of John Brown, the Covenanting 
carrier :—“ This morning after the sun-rising I saw a strange 
apparition in the fermament, the appearance of a very bright, 
clear-shining star fall from heaven to earth, and, indeed, there 
is a clear-shining light fallen this day, the greatest Christian I 
ever conversed with.” Thereafter Peden went to Brown's 
house and found him murdered. 


Whether Walker was ever a packman or not, it is as a 
stylist that he will live. As a Scottish religious Rousseau— 
without anything in the shape of political Rousseauism—he 
has practically no rival but Thomas Boston. His introduction 
is the perfection of self-effacement and of harmless egotism :— 


“T wish that all would consider that I meddle with no man’s 
heart, personal sins, or natural infirmities and weaknesses. “Vis 
only national defections and turnings aside from the sworn-to and 
seal’d testimony of the Church of Scotland that I can never 
enough mourn for, abhor, and witness against ; and if ever I shall 
change my sentiments in these things and the edge of my zeal 
turn blunt against them, ’tis high time I were tinkling over Mr. 
Peden’s last publick prayers, ‘Let me away with the honesty I 
have, for I will gather no more.’ And if it were not for the sakes of 
a few upon the stage (and I would fain hope there will be a succes- 
sion of them) I would reckon ita wasting of time and pains to write one 
sentence to the greater part of this infatuate, demented, pushing 
age, wherein there are so few that take notice or regard what Moses 
and the prophets and apostles say, and these that will not hear 
them will hear none, though they were risen from the dead. 
But, as I said in that preface, whoever are dissatisfied with these 
foregoing relations let them lay the blame entirely upon me, for I 
have consulted none. And at the time I think (but I may think 
otherwise to-morrow, for I have gotten many proofs of myself and 
yet myself is a mystery to myself) that if I be not under the 
power of astrong delusion, and if I had not a concurrence of provi- 
dences to clear my call and the full assurance of faith; I say I 
now think that (through the strengthening, supporting, and com- 
forting free grace of the Lord Jesus Christ freely given to me) I 
would esteem it before all that the sun shines upon, to seal the 
scope design matter and substance of what I have been writing 
(whatever mistakes in circumstances and unguarded expressions 
there may be) either in that preface or the foregoing relations, all 
with my blood; and thus to win honestly off the stage. However, for 
the time, let them stand for my mite of testimony against Scot- 
land’s abominations of tyranny and defection and turning aside to 
the left or right hand these seventy-six years.” 

It would be difficult to find a better combination of simple 
superstition and simple style than the following, which indeed 
gives the very essence of Walker :— 

“I cannot pass this occasion of giving remarks upon some 
observable providences that followed these strange judgments 
upon persons who dwelt in low-lying fertile places, who laid 
themselves out to raise markets when at such a height, and 
had little sympathy with the poor or those who lived in cold 


places had a little heaven. But soon thereafter tho; 
heavens were turned into little hells by unexpected namie a 
There was a farmer in the parish of West aus 
in which parish 300 of 900 persons Wasted away aa, 
that time was reckoned worth 6,000 marks of mene ‘ek od 
that had very little to spare to the poor; the victual la. Goods, 
in his house and yard waiting for a greater price: and Pa 
servant-lasses, whose names were Nisbet, being cast out of ones 
(for every one could not have it; many said they got feat 
wages that got meat for their work), these two lasses woul an 
steal, and they were ashamed to beg; they crept into ane = 
house and sat there wanting meat till their sight was almost — 
and then they went about a mile of way to that farmer’s yaad onl 
cut four stacks of kail to save their lives. He found thetn, and 
drave them before him to the Laird of Bawds, who was a Tustic 
of the Peace, that he might get them punished. The laird = 
quired what moved them to go by so many yards and go to his 
They said these in their way were in straits themselves, and - 
might best spare them. The laird said, ‘ Poor conscionable thine 
go your way, I have nothing to say to you.’ One of them got 
service, and the other died in want. But lo, ina very few years 
he and his were begging from door to door whom I have served at 
my door, and to whom I said, ‘ Who should have pity and 
sympathy with you, who kept your victual spoiling, waiting for g 
greater price, and would spare nothing of your fulness to the poor, 
and was so cruel to the two starving lasses that you took prisoners 
for four stacks of kail to save their lives? Ye may read your sin 
upon your judgment if ye be not blind in the eyes of your soul, as 
ye are of one in your body, and may be a warning to all that come 
after you.’” 
Finally, even Froude could not have better condensed the 
creed of the persecuted Covenanter than Walker has thus 
done :— 


“To all of us who resolved to endure His wrath and to ride out 
this storm there were three things absolutely necessary to make 
them comfortable sufferings. First, an assurance of our interest 
in Christ. Secondly, the knowledge of the goodness of the cause 
for Which we suffered. Thirdly, to be conscious of our own 
integrity.” 

This book is admirably edited. Dr. Fleming’s notes are 
invariably lucid and to the point; not infrequently they 
are condensations of that curious Scottish learning of which 
he is a master, and almost the monopolist. The glossary 
is excellent, but not quite impeccable. “Taigle” in one of 
Peden’s characteristic appeals means not “ tease,” but “ de. 
tain”; “tent” is not a “wooden shelter,” but a wooden preach- 
ing platform; “culter” is not “ a ploughshare,” nor “ stock of 
kail” a “cabbage plant.” Dr. Fleming does his best, when 
judging between Walker and other chroniclers, to keep his 
own ecclesiastical sympathies or prejudices well under. Still, 
it hardly seems fair, when contrasting Walker’s account of 
the death of John Brown of Priesthill with Claverhouse’s 
now published despatch, to say offhand and without adducing 
evidence, “It does not follow that all the details he gives 
were perfectly reliable.” Altogether, however, this new 
edition of Walker is one of the most valuable contributions 
both to Scottish ecclesiastical literature and to Scottish history 
that have been made for many years. 


little 





THE OUTER HEBRIDES.* 
Miss GoopRIcH-FREER has three great aversions,—sportsmen, 
landlords, the Free Church. It would be quite impossible, 
especially in columns primarily devoted to literature, to dis- 
cuss these questions fully ; we shall content ourselves with a 
few remarks. The sportsman is hateful, not only for himself, 
but because he is commonly a Southron. Speaking of the 
Lewis, he says: “ The trail of the Sassenach is over it, and the 
Highlander inevitably deteriorates under the influence of the 
lowland sportsman.” These intruders overpay and otherwise 
spoil the few natives who come into relations with them, and 
depress the rest. They bring, it is true, a good deal of money 
into the country, and supply a market with good prices for 
much of its produce. These are commonplace considerations, 
and, it is possible, are more than counterbalanced by less 
obvious disadvantages. And there is the fact also that much 
of the land is fit for nothing but game. Tens of thousands 
of acres are as much marked out by Nature for grouse as 
down pastures are marked out for sheep and Pevensey 
Marshes for cattle. And if a wealthy Englishman is willing 
to pay a sovereign a brace for the shooting of them, 
where is the damage? We do not suppose Miss Goodrich- 
Freer to be opposed to all sport. But these people come into 
a country where she would prefer to be alone, and possibly 
limit wanderings which she would like to be absolutely free. 
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It is a strange circumstance that the English angler and 


shooter is being implored to give some portion of his favour to 
another country where the circumstances of life are very 
similar, Why sbould the sportsman be so desirable in Ireland 
and so undesirable in the Hebrides ? 

The landlord question, with which the crofter question is 
mixed up, we must leave on one side. It is of a highly com- 
plex character, and has more sides than one. Justice is not 
done by quoting some selected answers from witnesses who 
certainly had strong prepossessions. That there is much 
poverty in the Hebrides is only too true, that this is partly 
due to the conditions of ownership is at least probable. Our 
author finds it at its worst in South Uist; but her invective is 
more an indictment of natural facts than of any human action. 
It is “a tragedy which shames our civilisation”; but South 
Vist is “a wilderness of rock and standing water”; “ there is 
not a tree on the island”; “the potatoes often rot in the dry 
ground” ; “the sea-weed, formerly a means of living, is now 
hardly worth the getting.” But can our “ civilisation ” cover 
he rock with soil, make trees to grow where the sea winds 
forbid, keep off the rains till the potatoes are gathered, and 
inflate the price of kelp, superseded by more effective articles ? 
We do not traverse the whole of Miss Goodrich-Freer’s indict- 
ment; but we do object to its framing. 

Then comes the Free Church. Doubtless it is Puritanie, 
fiercely Sabbatarian, and spiritually despotic. At the same 
time it has, we believe, raised the moral level of the populations 
which it controls. It need fear a comparison in this respect 
with no religious body in the world. 

Enough of these controversies ; let us turn to more grateful 
subjects. Miss Goodrich-Freer begins her survey of the 
“Outer Isles” with Tyree. This island seems to add another to 
the many proofs already existing of the advantages of a mixed 
race. It differs from the other islands in that it has no 
dominant surname; and the population shows a remarkable 
variety of types. “If Tyree does not grow trees,” say the 
people, “it grows ministers and deep-sea captains.” “Toa 
full measure of plain living,” says our author, speaking, it 
is evident, from personal knowledge, “ the extreme intelligence 


of the people adds a degree of high thinking seldom to be | 


found.” One of the native institutions is the Ceilidh, “a 
custom,” to quote from a descriptive essay written by a Tyree 
boy, “of assembling together during the long winter nights 
to pass them off in happiness and mirth.” To these 
gatherings no invitation is needed, nor do any social 
distinctions stand in the way. The commonest subject of talk 
seems to be second-sizht, or the “evil eye,” or something 
of a similar kind. There is a very vivid description, 
for instance, by “ Dougald the fisherman,” of how every- 
thing went wrong with him after he met Mary Cameron 
on his way down to his bout. No sooner did the line 
touch the bottom than there was “a splendid hug,” but it 
turned out to be a dogfish, or “worse, a kingfish ”"—others 
besides Dougald have experienced this vexation—and the 
crown of the trouble was when the sailor threw the anchor 
into the sea with only a loose bit of rope attached to it. 
Mary Cameron would have had but a short shrift two centuries 
ago. Some of the customs concerning death are curious: “ In 
the Roman Catholic islands there is a very pretty custom of 
throwing a coin into a newly made grave, to pay Mother- 
earth for her hospitality.” Is it not rather a survival of the 
old custom of furnishing the dead with the obol which he had 
to pay for his ferrying over Styx? A wife is buried, and 
described upon the tombstone, if such there be, by her maiden 
name. Sometimes the body is claimed by her kinsfolk, and 
taken even a long way to lie in the family burying-place. 
Miss Goodrich-Freer notices the physical superiority of the men 
over the women, and attributes it to the excessive share of 
labour which falls to the latter. Doubtless this is due in part to 
the absence of the men at the fishing, so that the main part of the 
work on the land has to be done by the women. But it must 
not be forgotten that when the man is at home he does as 
little as possible. This is part of the social order of the 
people. It makes itself evident to any observer, especially 
where the condition of the population is backward. The writer 
of this notice has often seen in the Lewis a woman trudging 
along the road with a heavy burden, while the man carries 
nothing but an umbrella. She is probably bare-footed, though 
she carries shoes and stockings; he is sure to be well shod. 








We have an interesting chapter on “Christian Legends.” 
Among these is a curious practice of divining. The seer says 
a “ Hail Mary,” and then walks sunward round the house, 
keeping his eyes shut till he reaches the door. There he opens 
them, makes a circle of his finger and thumb, and observes 
the first object on which his eyes fall. Two straws crossing 
each other will mean good fortune; so does a man standing; 
a woman, on the other hand, means bad luck,—another trait 
of barbarism. St. Bride thus looked, it is said, through a 
circle made by the Virgin herself. St. Bride is a great 
personality in the islands. A potent charm that protects 
from danger, ghostly and temporal, is to recite her genealogy. 
Among tangible safeguards is the Mary bean, which, having 
been first blessed by the priest, the women wear round their 
necks, Cows are considered sacred and under saintly pro- 
tection. “May the herdship of Columcille be upon you till 
you come home,” an old man in Eriskay would say when he 
left them on the hills. The dog is of a doubtful character. A 
weird story is told of one belonging to a priest, which started 
up one day from where it lay before the fire, and saying, “If 
you liked me before, you never will again,” disappeared in a 
shower of sparks. No dogs must be called by their names at 
night, lest the evil spirits should learn them and use them on 
occasion to make the creatures follow themselves. The 
Devil is never mentioned by name; he is “ the black one,” or 
“the brindled one,” or “the great fellow.” Hell is the “bad 
place,” or, with a curious parallelism to the euphemism of 
Euxine and Eumenides, “ the good place.” Omeus of all kinds 
are recognised ; and the visible life of man is interpenetrated 
with another world of invisible presences and powers. 

Persons interested in the fierce controversy about “ Harris 
tweeds”’ which has been going on will read with interest our 
author's vivid account of the “fulling "—7.e., the dressing—of 
the cloth when it is taken from the looms :— 

“The scene is almost weird. It is an evening in the early 

autumn. The house is long and low, it has neither floor nor 
ceiling; but the walls are thick, and the thatch, of divots, or sods 
of grass, fastened on with heather ropes, is an excellent protection 
from cold and draught. A peat fire burns in a hollow in the elay 
floor, and the smoke seeks escape through an opening in the roof, 
A kettle, singing gaily, is suspended from an iron chain, and 
round flat cakes, supported by stones, are arranged in a circle 
about the fire. The scant furnitwre of the house has been cleared 
to one side, and three long planks, supported table-wise at either 
end, so as to slope towards the door, occupy the open space. 
Chairs are scarce, but forms and boxes are placed soas to seat the 
women who are to do the work of the evening. Ten big muscular 
young women they are, with bare arms, and long coarse aprons 
over their gowns. They take much heed to the right height and 
firmness of their seats, as indeed the violent exercise they are 
about to enter upon requires. ‘lhe house is already well filled with 
humanity, and but ill-ventilated, while two or three smoking 
paratiin-lamps further subtract from the available oxygen. Later 
we learn to be thankful for the additional reek of peat and 
tobacco, for the climax of ill savour is not reached till the hostess 
brings in the web of cloth freshly dipped in some nauseous com- 
pound which contends with its original smell of fish and hot 
sheep,—fish oil and tallow being the most fragrant of the various 
dressings applied to the wool, from which the process of fulling is 
to cleanse it.” 
“Fulling” is carried on at what would be called on the 
other side of the Atlantic a “bee”; it is enlivened by songs 
and legends, among which the adventures of “ Prince Charlie” 
—he came to Eriskay in his wanderings—are conspicuous, To 
these some interesting pages are devoted. 

This is a book of considerable value, though there are state- 
ments in it which must be regarded with caution. 





AMERICAN MISSIONARIES IN TIBET.* 
AFTER all, there are few careers more romantic than that of 
a missionary. He takes his life in his hand and faces the 
most real dangers; he meets with the wildest adventures; he 
bas opportunities of making discoveries of all kinds as to 
Nature and humanity, deeper and stranger than are often 
possible to the ordinary traveller. And the true missionary 
is without fear, for he believes in a Power behind him to which 
all the power of the British Empire is less than nothing; and 
he is, or ought to be, carried on by an enthusiasm to which no 
earthly passion can be compared. The knowledge that the 
Power he serves may not think his life and work worth pre- 
serving on this planet makes no more difference to him than 





* With the Tiletans in Tentand Temple: Narvative of Four Years’ Residence on 
the Tibetan Border, und of a Journey into the Far Interior, By Susie Carson 
Riinbart, M.D, London: Oliphant, Auderson, and Ferrier. [6s.] 
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it did to Gordon at Khartoum. His fame and his reward are | 


not expected here. 

The book before us is an account of the last journey of arecent 
martyr in the missionary cause, Mr. Petrus Rijnhart, a Dutch- 
American evangelist. who with his wife, an American lady 
trained as a physician, left Shanghai in the winter of 1894, and 
travelled up the Yangtse on his second missicnary expedition 
into Tibet. Huce’s Travels, that delightful old book, had given 
him the idea that an entrance into Tibet, with the hope of 
penetrating into the wild and forbidden interior, might be 
more easily made from the Chinese side than from the 
Himalayas. He had already tried the route alone in 1892, and 
had lived for some time at Lusar, a trading village close to the 
great lamasery of Kumbum, the most sacred Buddhist place, 
next to Lhasa itself, the Forbidden City, in the whole 
of Asia. Here Mr. and Mrs. Rijnhart established them- 
selves, and here they remained for many months, preach- 
ing, teaching, healing the sick, distributing copies of the 
Gospels, making friends successfully with the people; and not 
only with the villagers, but with the lamas of Kumbum, and 
especially with the young abbot, Mina Fuyeh, who gave them 
a safe refuge in the lamasery during the bloody Mahommedan 
rebellion of 1895. It seems to us that Mrs. Rijnhart’s account 
of the lamas of Tibet, their character, religion, manners, and 
customs, is extremely curious and valuable. 
indeed, have succeeded in gaining such a degree of intimacy 
with these strange beings, in penetrating so far behind their 
veil of mystery. It was natural, perhaps, that the better the 
missionaries knew them, the less striking became their unlike- 
ness to the rest of the human race, and the plainer their real 
and ignorant simplicity. 





Few travellers, | 


Even Mina Fuyeh, a very superior | 


person to most of his brethren, being curious and intelligent, | 


was not much better than a superstitious child. And as to 
peculiar Buddhist wisdom— 

“ Of the occult knowledge of the hidden things of nature, attri- 
buted by theosophists to the Tibetan priests, Mina Fuyeh, 
although abbot of one of the greatest lamaseries in Tibet, and 
occupying a position of spiritual and intellectual eminence sur- 
passed only by the ‘Dalai Lama’ at Lhasa, knew nothing. He 
had never seen a mahatma, and was much surprised when we told 
him that western people believed such to exist in Tibet. On the 
question of mahatmas we made very careful and minute enquiries 
of many lamas, all of whom confessed their ignorance of any such 

ings.” 

Possibly theosophists would say that to Christian missionaries 
the lamas were not likely to confess their knowledge! But 
we suspect that the impressions of Mr. and Mrs. Rijuhart 
were nearer the truth. 

It is tempting to linger in the extraordinary and beautiful 
precincts of Kumbum, with all its marvels, its strange beliefs 
and solemnities, its sacred tree, its gold-roofed temple of Tsong 
Kaba, the reformer of the fourteenth century, to whom are 
traced the many curious resemblances between the Buddhist 
worship and that of the Roman Catholic Church. Here is 
another instance of the light of early Christianity shining, 
though long obscured by heathenism, in the remotest corners 
of the world. Tsong K’aba, or rather the master who taught 
him, of whom legends still linger in Tibet, takes our thoughts 
back to Quetzalcoatl, the white apostle-god of Mexico, who 
left the same traces behind him in the religion of the country. 
Who were these men, these legendary missionaries of 
centuries ago ? 

But we are concerned now with the personal record of 
missionaries of to-day. Mr. and Mrs. Rijnhart left Kumbum 
for the town of Tankar, where they carried on their work 
for a long time with apparent success, and where they 
were visited by European travellers, first the late Captain 
Wellby and Lieutenant Malcolm, at the close of their 
dangerous journey through Northern Tibet; and later 
Dr. Sven Hedin, the well-known explorer and author of 
Through Asia. These travellers have mentioned their visit to 
Tankar, and the wenderful security in which Mrs. Rijnhart 
and her husband, wearing Chinese dress and living Tibetan 
fashion, dwelt in their own house among the wild population 
there. This seems, indeed, to have been the happiest period 
of their life together. In the summer of 1897 their little son 
was born: they had faithful servants, one of whom, Mohammed 
Rahim, a former companion of Captain Wellby’s, remained 
with them till near the tragic end of all: their house was a 
centre of light and healing to the miserable people round 
them. In fact, it is hard net to regret that the mission at 


Tankar did. not satisfy these ardent souls, and that a, 
dangers of the far dark interior, th . . 
se eg eg illitess Meat tin 
forbidden city,” attracted them so irresistibly. But My 
Rijnhart, even after all her terrible experience, has no > 
feeling. ‘“ The sacrifice was not too great,” she says, 
They were a small caravan when they left Tankar in th 

spring of 1898, and started without anxiety or fear on th : 
perilous journey, All went well till they reached the plain of ped 
‘Ts'aidam, where they encamped for some weeks, exploring the 
neighbourhood and making friends with the wild people 
Then the string of misfortunes began. Climbing the moun. 
tain track to the south, they came into a dreary, unpopulated 
desert crossing the head-waters of the Yangtse, which cuts off 
the interior—the forbidden country of Tibet—from the 
northern and more civilised parts. Two of their men 
deserted them, leaving only the faithful Rahim; five of 
their pack-horses were stolen by a caravan they met. Then, 
on the second range of mountains, the Dang-la, their child 
died and was buried. But they pressed on with unflagging 
courage into the unfriendly country towards Lhasa, and pit 
ceeded at last, after many difficulties, in reaching Nagch’uk’a, at 
no great distance from the capital. Here, however, permission 
to proceed was absolutely refused them, and they were obliged 
to turn back to China by way of Ta-chien-lu. They started 
along the caravan road with riding-ponies, pack-horses, three 
Tibetan guides, and their own man, who left them, however, 
for his own home not long after they started. Of the caravan 
with which they left Tankar, a dog and three horses were all 
that remained to them. They travelled slowly through a 
magnificent country of mountains and rushing rivers, wild, 
lonely, with no settled inhabitants, haunted by robbers and 
half-savage tribes. Their guides led them astray from the 
road, and they were attacked by a band of mountain robbers, 
their horses shot or stolen, their goods carried off, while the 
treacherous guides disappeared, leaving them, with one old 
horse they had managed to save, alone in the desert. Still 
they did not lose courage, and we have seldom read more 
simply vivid and inspiring pages than these in which 
Mrs. Rijnhart tells the story of the last desperate hours, 
Very soon she was left literally alone, for her husband, 
seeing some tents on the other side of a hill, made his way to 
them in search of help, and never returned to her. Probably, 
as in the case of the French explorer, M. Dutreuil de Rhins, 
he was murdered, and his body thrown into the river. Mrs, 
Rijnhart herself attributes the deed to the robbers who had 


such 


| stolen the horses, and who feared a complaint made to their 





| chief, But no inquiries have availed to discover the real fate 


of the heroic missionary. How Mrs. Rijnhart herself 
escaped from the awful situation in which she was left 
must be read in the later pages of her hook, perhaps 
the most interesting of all. A woman has seldom passed 
through so many and desperate dangers, and escaped them. 
Through hardships innumerable, through the midst of 
inhospitable camps, led by wicked guides from whom, 
indeed, only her own extraordinary courage and presence of 
mind protected her; through every variety of physical suffer- 
ing and mental agony she at length, after two months of 
desolate wandering, reached Ta-chien-lu, and found a refuge 
at the house of the China Inland Mission. 

Among the many incidental points of interest in Mrs. 
Rijnhart’s book is her strongly favourable opinion of the 
Chinese as compared with the Tibetans. In her terrible 
journey back from Tibet, during which she was face to face 
with the worst and most inhuman side of human nature, the 
very sight of a Chinaman at the fair of Rashi Gomba meant 
protection, help, and s:.fety. She has, she says, “as a general 
rule, found the Chinese kind-hearted, and inclined to help 
those in distress.” Spending a stormy night in a little shanty 
with six men, “I had not a tremor of fear of them: so 
great was the difference between the Chinese and Tibetans 
that to be with the fo:mer meant perfect freedom from fear 
and anxiety.” 





NOVELS. 





A BAYARD FROM BENGAL.* 
Ir would be interesting to trace the literary cult of the 
Biboo to its origin. Probably the publication of the famous 


* A Bayard from Bengal. By F. Anstey. With 8 Illustrations by Bernard 
Partridge. London: Methuen aud Co, (3s. 6d, 
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Mookerjee brochure, so widely circulated amongst Anglo- 


Indians and their friends thirty or more years back, did more 
than anything else to familiarise the general public with a 
type of character which Mr. Anstey has of late delineated 
with such extraordinary skill and humour. The Baboo as he 
js revealed in print and paper, for he is essentially a man of 
words and not of action, is the product of what the French 
call literaturitis working on a supple, loquacious, obsequious, 
complacent nature. He rapidly attains a remarkably fluent 
put inaccurate control of English, and his natural instinct for 
florid imagery induces him at every turn to interlard and 
embellish his dialogue or narrative with purple patches, mis- 
used quotations, and dictionary English. The Baboo always 
uses the last synonym. There was once a French governess 
who taught her charges by the excellent process of translation 
and retranslation. The lesson one day was based on a French 
fable relating to a vain little girl, over-much addicted to dress, 
and the carefully prepared English version of the French 
original described how “ she leered at her fine clothes as she 
straddled down the street.” That is precisely the method of the 
Baboo, asit is of any one with a florid taste who learns another 
language largely from books. Thus a curious resemblance 
to Baboo English again may be found in the exuberant 
phrases of the Irish peasantry, in poetry of the hedge-school- 
master type, or in the flights of the Irish reporter, who has 
been known to describe a fiddler as “ Paganini’s repre- 
sentative.’ Hence, although the great majority of the 
reading public may not have had any first-hand acquaintance 
with the Baboo, they are probably familiar enough with 
analogous types, apart from what they have read about him 
in books on India and in the Press, to appreciate the brilliant 
tour de force which Mr, Anstey has given us in A Bayard 
from Bengal, 


The scope of the extravaganza, already familiar to readers 
of Punch, is indicated in the alternative title as an ‘“ account 
of the magnificent and spanking career of Chunder Bindabun 
Bhosh, Esq., B.A., Cambridge, by Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, 
B.A., Caleutta University, author of ‘Jottings and Tittlings,’ 
&e.” The adventures of Mr. Bhosh, “a typically splendid 
representative of Young India on British soil,” begin with his 
career at Cumbridge, where his principal friend was a “ young 
high-spirited aristocrat entitled Lord Jack Jolly, the only son 
of an Earl who had lately been promoted to the dignity of a 
baronetey,” and where Lord Jolly and Mr. Bhosh soon became 
“as inseparable as a Daemonanda Pythoness.” There he dise 
tinguishes himself not only by the elegance of his hospitality 
and the garrulity of his conversation, but by his industry as 
well, “for he became a most exemplary bookworm, burning 
his midnight candle at both ends,” and eventually winning the 
“ gredtest distinction the Vice-Chancellor could bestow upon 
him,—viz., the title of a Wooden Spoon.” Mr. Bhosh’s adven- 
tures, however, begin in earnest with the rescue of a distressed 
damsel from an infuriated cow, and his chequered courtship of 
the Princess Petunia Jones, though frustrated for a while by the 
machinations of the Duchess Dickinson, and involving him in 
a duel with Lord Jack Jolly, is at last crowned with success 
by his sensational victory at the Derby on his dark horse 
‘Milky Way.’ Alike as a lover, a duellist, and a sportsman, 
Mr. Bhosh—who reminds us of the Winchester epitaph, 
ingenio tam laetus erat quam corpore obesus—is quite 
impayable, and the fun is greatly inereased by the extremely 
clever illustrations in the Baboo style contributed by Mr. 
Bernard Partridge. The volume is completed with a collec- 
tion of fables entitled “The Parables of Piljosh,” edited by 
Mr. Jabberjee. Here Mr. Anstey has had forerunners, but he 
holds his own in a genre rendered familiar by more than one 
American humourist. One of the best of his proverbs is the 
following: “There is but one singer whom it is futile to 
encore—and that is a Dying Swan.” The collection is better 
to dip into than to read through from beginning to end. To 
do so is like dining off a succession of courses all composed of 
hors d'euvre. 








The Twickenhain Peerage. By Richard Marsh. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—This is a really well-contrived and intricate story. 
Perhaps it would not be correct to say that it is of the school of 
Gaboriau, because no detective figures in it, but it may with great 
justice be dubbed a story of mystery. There are faults in it of 
course,—for instance, the author’s opinion of the gentleman who 





performs a thirty days’ sleep at the Aquarium softens as the. 
book goes on, and in the end Mer. Marsh is inclined to think 
this “Mr. Merrett,” to use the most authentic of his aliases, 
rather a fine fellow. Again, the coincidence of an absolute 
likeness between two men is rather a weak point d’appui for a 
whole novel; but this story is not intended to be possible or 
probable, and so long as the development is not incredible, the 
reader will cheerfully allow the author a little license in the 
setting of his scheme. A little more explanation of the chief 
character’s versatility of talent in deceiving doctors on a feigned 
deathbed, &c., would also have been acceptable. Nothing gives 
an air of probability so well as a profusion of detail. The reader 
can swallow in little bits a mouthful which would entirely choke 
him if taken whole. As the interest of a book of this kind depends 
entirely on the plot, andas the plot must not be told, there is really 
very little for the reviewer to say about it, except that, unlike 
most stories of the kind, it is not flimsy, that much pains has been 
taken to elaborate the characters, and that altogether as a book 
for holiday reading it is much to be recommended. 


The Courtship of Sarah. By Sarah Tytler. (John Long. 6s.) 
—This book has the rather tiresome fault of leaving the reader to 
infer the date at which the story is intended to take place. It is 
the clear right of the novel-reader to conclude, when no date is 
mentioned, that the story is of the present day. When no inti- 
mation of the fact is given, and yet the story is not modern, much 
bepuzzlement must always be caused by the first chapter. The 
novel is a quiet and rather grey story of life in the family of a 
retired Nonconformist minister. We say advisedly “in the family 
of,” for the young people settle down by the seaside for the benefit 
of the brother’s health, and never seem to think of going home. 
The character of Sarah, the heroine, is finely drawn, and the book 
is altogether to be recommended to people who like a well-written, 
quiet story, and do not mind its being a little dreary and drag- 
ging over a rather unconscionable number of years. 


Honey. By Helen Mathers. (Methuenand Co. 6s.)—Miss Helen 
Mathers always writes with a verve and “go” which make her 
readers forgive her much. But it must be confessed that her 
present book is not very satisfactory. The main motive is the 
separation of a young lady, who is intended to be of the Rosalind 
type, from a detestable fiddler to whom she has engaged herself. 
Other relations of this gentleman to women are described more 
minutely than is to our taste. The story is not particularly 
interesting, for the young lady’s masquerade in her own woods 
dressed as a boy and wearing a red wig is neither very credible 
nor particularly entertaining. Altogether, we cannot think Miss 
Mathers at her best in this book, for at her best she is at any rate 
amusing. 

A Son of Gad. By John A. Steuart. (Hutchinson and Co. 
Gs.)—Mr. Steuart makes use of two subjects which attract, 
and very naturally attract, present-day sentiment. MacLean of 
Dunveagle—the pseudonyms are not constructed with as much 
tact as might have been used—has been compelled to sell his 
inheritance This has been bought by a millionaire from the 
United States. The story opens with the strangers in possession, 
and the old chief furiously wrathful with the situation, his wrath 
being intensely sympathised with by the retainers of the house. 
How the story ends it might not be fair to Mr. Steuart to say; 
the reader may guess how it is made to work up to another 
popular feeling—‘* Hands across the sea”—Britain’s and 
America’s. The book is one of the numberless illustrations of 
the proverb,—the half is better thanthe whole. Yet it is readable ; 
it can hardly be said that there is a plot; but there is a narrative 
not without attractions. The humorous element is more to be 
considered than the serious. Is it not a strange compliment to a 
cook to say: “ You’ve a way with a braxy ham that makes the 
mouth water at the thought of it”? A cook may have to deal 
with a “ braxy ” ham—presumably a ham from a diseased sheep— 
but she does not care to be told about it. 


The Strange Adventure of James Shervinton. By Louis Becke. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—Mr. Becke is seen to advantage in this 
collection of tales and “ notes” (records of actual experiences and 
observation). The story from which the volume takes its title is 
distinctly effective, though the ending of it is too much like the 
process of solving a complicated problem by passing a sponge 
over it. What the railway accident does in home fiction is left to 
the earthquake in the Pacific. The other stories are shorter and 
less important, and, in fact, are more like incidents of travel than 
tales properly so called. It is curious to see what kind of im- 
pression the German trader or sailor generally leaves wherever he 
They are called “ Dutchmen” by way of reproach, itself a 


goes. 
On the whole, they have 


back-handed blow in another direction. 
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not the reputation for humanity, high breeding, and honesty 
which would do something to justify the critical attitude which 
they delight in assuming. The book concludes with a very 
curious picture of a South Sea Napoleon, one who would have 
imitated the career of Kamehameha I, if fortune had favoured,— 
happily it did not. 


Through Storm and Stress. By Mardale. (Walter Scott and 
Co. 68.)—This is a most well-intentioned book, built on the old- 
fashioned lines; there are the usual obstacles in the course of 
true love, the stern father, the repentant ill-doer, the unexpected 
recognition, and the happy winding-up of everything ; “a time,” 
says our author, “ will eventually dawn when sunshine will dispel 
the gloom.” All this makes a somewhat monotonous story; we 
cannot help feeling, too, that it might have taken far less time. 
Still, the hook shows now and then signs of ability. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


BIRDS IN THE GARDEN. 

Birds in the Garden: Studies with a Camera. By Granville 
Sharp, M.A. (J. M. Dent and Oo. 7s. 6d.)—This is a pleasant 
little book, illustrated by about a hundred photographs of birds 
taken by the author and accompanied by notes on their habits 
and the best methods of obtaining photographs. The birds are 
the four tits, the spotted and pied flycatchers, the redbreast, the 
chaffinch, and the willow-wren, which are all (except the pied fly- 
catcher) common inhabitants of every garden in most parts 
of the country. The pied flycatcher, however, is not a bird 
to be seen every day, and the pictures and observations on 
its habits form the most interesting chapter of the book. 
Mr. Granville Sharp’s method is to attract the birds he 
wants to photograph by food placed on a stand with a special 
perch on which the bird is compelled to alight. The camera 
is focussed and left close at hand, whilst behind a white back- 
ground is stretched. The birds soon get to disregard all this 
apparatus, and the photographer can watch from a place of con- 
cealment and hold the tube of the pneumatic release. The 
special perch and the white background are more or less original 
and very effective contrivances. Eight of the illustrations are 
photogravures, and we have never seen better ones. The bird 
stands out lifelike and clearly focussed on its perch against the 
light background, and the paper and method of reproduction are 
alike excellent. The remaining illustrations are very inferior to 
these, though successful enough in their way. Mr. Granville 
Sharp does not lay claim to the title of ornithologist, but he is a 
very careful observer of birds and their ways. 











THE LIVING ANIMALS OF THE WORL 

The Living Animals of the World. Vol. Il. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 10s. 6d.)—This popular work of natural history, which 
appeared in monthly parts, is now completed, and the second 
volume begins with the birds and ends with the amoeba. The 
publishers’ plan was a natural history complete, and illustrated 
entirely with photographs. The present volume contains over 
six hundred photographs, as a rule from living animals, 
and for the most part excellent. The birds, fishes, reptiles, 
amphibians, and even the insects lend themselves to the camera. 
When we come to the Mollusca and lower animals the interest 
in the illustrations ceases, and comparatively few pages are 
devoted to these sub-kingdoms. It will be seen at once that 
the book is primarily a popular picture-book; and, although 
excellent writers have been secured to contribute the text, 
which covers about half of each page, the letterpress is too 
compressed to be of much value or interest. The names of 
such authorities ag Mr. W. F. Kirby, Mr. W. P. Pycraft, 
Mr. Theodore Wood, and Mr. Saville-Kent are, however, enough 
to show that thoroughly trustworthy and scientific naturalists have 
been secured. The short chapters by Sir Herbert Maxwell and 
Mr. John Bickerdyke are not enough to give these agreeable 
writers a chance. Except, as we have said, for the wonderful col- 
lection of photographs, the book is not, from the standpoint of the 
naturalist, remarkable. The first volume, which contained the 
mammals, was perhaps superior in interest as far as the photo- 
graphs went. 








MOSAICS FROM INDIA. 


of Manu’s laws to realise what is the condition of India’ 
hundred million women, of whom ninety-nine million can rt 
read nor write. Question: ‘What is the road to Hell?’ Answ “ 
‘A woman,’ &. Again, he says, ‘Though destitute of ¥ “il 
seeking pleasure elsewhere, a husband must be constantly » 
shipped by his wife.”” A woman of superior class must not pie 
out of her window though the prospect be an arid yard. One of 
them said to Mrs. Denning: “Are not God’s flowers made for 
women? I am so weary of this little back yard, why did 
God make us to live so?” She has no occupation, no interests, 
She is not worthy to eat with her husband, but must crouch 
in a corner and watch him, and afterwards feed on his Scraps, 
Other wives and concubines may share his attentions. But her 
position is bliss compared with that of a widow. Owing to the 
infamous system of child-marriages, she may be a widow at four 
years old. At seven, or sometimes earlier, her tortures begin, — 
her head is shaved, she is sent to her husband’s family, where she 
is half starved, forced to work hard, dressed in the coarsest garb, 
and treated with cruelty and contumely, for she is supposed to 
have committed some sin in a former life which caused hep 
husband’s death. To treat her better would involve some loss of 
caste. The only alternative is to send her to the temples, where 
she and many others become the prostitutes of the priests. Shg 
is happy if she can run away to the missionary schools, or to the 
school for widows founded by that noble woman, Pundita 
Ramabai, for whose remarkable history we must refer the reader 
to the book. One closes it with a horror of the loathsome and 
degrading superstitions, and a profound sense of the benefits cons 
ferred on the country by our just and beneficent rule, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





(Under this heading: we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





British Trade and the Zollverein Issue. By Leone G. Chiozza, 
(Commercial Intelligence Publishing Company. 1s.)—This is the 
first volume of a projected series of “Commercial Intelligence 
Handbooks.” Its author has dealt with his subject in a most 
industrious and painstaking way. He begins by clearing the 
ground. There is something attractive, it must be owned, about 
a commercial union which is to bind together all the constituent 
parts of the Empire; nor has there ever been a time when this 
attraction was more likely to make itself felt. But what is meant 
by this British Zollverein? Not an Imperial Customs Union, 
with Free-trade between the members of the Empire, and a tariff 
wall against the rest of the world; but a tariff preference for 
British goods and products over foreign goods and products. The 
actual proposal being thus stated, we have next to consider the 
facts of the case. What are these products and goods? To what 
amount do they pass from and to the various countries con- 
cerned? What are the populations that have to be supplied? 
What arrangements are actually in existence? We take popula- 
tion first. There are 41,500,000 people of British race in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and 11,000,000 in the self - governing 
Colonies; or, to go into detail, Greater London with 6,580,616 and 
Lancashire with 4,406,787 contain together almost exactly the 
same as all the Colonies; Glasgow equals the British population of 
New Zealand, and Leeds has more than the same element in 
South Africa. (It must be said, however, that this plan of ex- 
cluding all the non-British elements may be objected to.) Then 
we have the comparison as to raw materials, Of these, which are 
subdivided into some forty classes, we have about 110 millions 
(pounds value) from abroad, something less than 50 millions from 
the Colonies, To put a duty on the foreign materials would certainly 
cripple the industries that depend on them. Cotton, for instance, 
comes almost entirely from foreign countries, wool very largely 
from the Colonies. To a certain extent cotton and wool are 
rivals, and cotton, if taxed, would go to the wall. Then we come 
to food and drink. The total is about 220 millions, of which 
about seventeen twenty-seconds are free (the figures were made up 
before the duty was imposed on grain). Putting these together, 
we find that three-fourths of our food imports come from 
abroad. To tax three-fourths for the benefit of the one-fourth 
would be a very serious matter. Then as to trade. Our 
total trade, export and import, comes to about £800,000,000, 
of which three-fourths are foreign and one-fourth Colonial. As to 





Mosaics from India. By Mrs. Denning. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier. 6s.)—The writer of this book, which is of thrilling 
interest, is the wife of an American missionary and a missionary 
herself, She is naturally struck chiefly by the wretched position 
of the women, “It is only necessary,” she writes, “to read a few 





exports, we should suffer greatly were we to lose the “ most- 
favoured-nation” position. The Spectator has always taken a 
very definite line on this subject; we need do no more on the 
present occasion than call our readers’ attention to these very 
instructive figures. An interesting side issue is the question— 
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Can Great Britain find food for all its population? « Our total 
imports of food and drink, whether free or taxed, amount, as has 
been said, to £220,000,000 in value. Tea, coffee, cocoa, spirits, 
wine, fruit, olive-oil, pickles, poultry and game, spices, may be 
deducted; we could do without them, though the loss of tea, would 
be almast unbearable to a large part of the population. (Sugar 
we could not give up without serious damage to health.) All 
these things come together to about £30,000,000. It would be 
necessary, therefore, to inerease the production of Great Britain 
and Ireland by £190,000,000. Mr. Chiozza finds that the food and 
drink imports of all kinds come to about £5 per head, or, de- 


ducting so-called luxuries as above, about £4 6s. per head. The 


thirty-one millions in England and Wales, therefore, import about | 


£193,000,000 value of food. The area of laud under crops and 
3,000, : 

grass (24,763,000 acres) would have to produce between five and 
six pounds per acre nore than it produces at present. 





Greek Votire Offerings. By W. H. D. Rouse. (Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. net.)—It is so unusual for a master in a 
public school to publish a work of research in a department of 
Greek antiquities, that a critic is indisposed to treat such a work 
severely. In fact, Mr. Rouse shows great industry and a wide 
range of reading, putting together statements of ancient writers 
and the testimony of objects preserved in our museums in a very 
long series. His facts are sometimes incorrect, as when he 
says (p. 883) that Zeus does not appear in art as armed, or 
(p. 881) that the golden eagles at Delphi (alluded to by Pindar) 
were dedicated after the fourth century. But no one is free from 
such slips as these. With more reason Mr, Rouse may be blamed, 
especially in his concluding chapter, for a certain perverseness. 
He is determined to be original, and in order to establish such a 
claim he seems to take a pleasure in denying many of the most 
securely established historic facts. For example, he maintains 
that men and women did not dedicate their own portraits to the 
deities, and occupies many pages in trying to explain away, now 
by this means and now by that, the scores of well-cstablished 
examples to the contrary. He calls in question the view that 
deities were represented by their emblems or symbols, and spends 
nearly twenty pages in defending a view which is utterly inde- 
fensible. Mr. Rouse’s book might have been reduced to a third 
of its length if superfluous examples had been omitted and more 
method employed. In fact, industry and ingenuity are more 
characteristic of the book than judgment and moderation. Yet 
these are qualities so valuable that we may well overlook defects 
or errors, often removable, and seldom of the first importance. 








The Higher Hinduism in Relation to Christianity. By T. E. 
Slater. (Elliot Stock. 6s.)—Mr. Slater, who is attached to the 
London Missionary Society, gives us here a most interesting and 
helpful volume. It has been recognised for some time that it is 
necessary for those who do mission work in India, at least in what 
may be called civilised and educated India, to possess special 
qualifications. Above all things, they must understand and appre- 
ciate the great religious system with which they find themselves 
in contact. Students with this aim in view cannot do better than 
consult Mr. Slater’s book. It will serve as a most useful guide to 
a vast and often difficult region of knowledge. Both ancient 
Hinduism and the efforts to develop it into forms more in 
agreement with modern thought are here set forth with much 
skill. This is a subject wherein it is especially difficult to keep 
the just mean. On the one side there is the common tendency, 
only too natural to the English temper, to pass by the whole sub- 
ject with neglect or even contempt; on the other, there is some- 
times a movement towards unreasoning eulogy. But no one can 
read the sacred books of India without seeing that in the midst of 


much that is dignified and true there is no little of the trivial, | 


and even of the impure; while as to the Indian philosophy, Mr. 
Slater truly observes that “it is not philosophy in the European 
seuse ; it is not a search for truth for truth’s sake.” 
development. Its devotees are “philosophisers rather than 
philosophers.” We cannot treat the book with the fulness that it 
deserves, 
of the rationally sympathetic spirit which is, we hope, to do so 
much for missionary effort in the future, 





The Silver Legend Saints for Children. By J. A. Taylor. (Sands 
and Co, 3s. 6d.)—Here are some forty stories of the saints, told 
well and in a way suitable to the readers for whom they are 
meant. It may be that we should not have always made the same 
choice as has been made here or always drawn the same moral, 
but we have little criticism to make on the selection or the 
handling. We do not think that the vision of the child who 
called the future saint from his game of ball was meant to warn 
against some games, for there is no game into which envy and 


It knows no } 





jealousy may not enter. Its real meaning was ascetic. Surely 
t. Edmund the King was found under a bridge, not in a church, 
by the heathen Danes. 








Procession of the Kings of Scotland. Designed, deseribed, and 
published by W. G. Burn-Murdoch. (80s. net.)—This is a litho- 
graphic copy of a design, intended primarily for execution in 
metal as a frieze on some public building, but now published as a 
lesson-picture for schools. The Kings of Scotland begin with 
Fleance, son of Banquo, who is followed by Duncan, Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth, and end with George II. and “ Prince Charlie.” 


| Mr. Burn-Murdoch does not say which of the two, from the 


political point of view, he prefers; he leaves us in no doubt as to 
his views of the picturesque aspect. He has been careful to give 
with every Royal figure others more or less symbolical and illus- 
trative. The whole “procession” is five yards or more in length 
(but is divisible into more convenient portions), and contains, we 
should guess, between one and two hundred figures. It is a fine 
piece of work of no little historical and artistic interest. A 
pamphlet of description accompanies it. 





Compiled by James Drummond. 
Hutton. (Whitcombe and Tombs, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 1s. 6d.)—This book is intended in the 
country of its origin as a reading-book in schools. It can hardly 
fulfil that function here. But it will be found very interesting. 
It should bo said that there are some striking details about 
the Maori people. 


Nature in New Zealand. 
Edited by Captain F. W. 


Sketches of the Past of Poole. By W. R. Gill. (Balding and 
Mansell. 1s.)—This is a well-written little book, very modest in 
its pretensions, but conceived in a genuinely historical spirit. 
Mr. Gill does not claim a remote antiquity for the town. He 


| advances, on the contrary, a very reasonable conjecture that it 


found its opportunity in the misfortunes that overtook Wareham. 
The site of Poole was within the manor of Canford, one of the 
possessions of Edward of Salisbury. All the Dorsetshire fiefs 
of this nobleman contained only a hundred and twenty-seven 
males. On the other hand, it is known that Wareham, before the 
principal port of the coast, was almost destroyed in the war 
between Stephen and Maud. In the course of the next century 
Poole, it would seem, takes its place. The town bought its 
freedom for seventy marks about 1248 A.D. In 1371 its reeve 
was allowed to take the title of Mayor; in 1453 it obtained license 


| to hold a market weekly and two fairs annually; before that it 


had sent burgesses to Parliament. Mr. Gill traces the history of 
the place in this instructive fashion, giving a chapter to each set 
of Kings, to the Commonwealth time (it was on the Parliament 
side), to“ Smugglers,” &c. Altogether a most praiseworthy sketch. 








Vegetables and Flowers from Seeds. By Sutton and Sons. 
(Sutton and Sons.)—This is a comprehensive volume giving 


| directions for the raising of some six hundred kinds and varieties, 


It must suffice to describe it as an admirable example | 





; suited for “ tropical, semi-tropical, and temperate climates.” 


Many of the plants are represented by illustrations. It will be 
observed that culture by seed only is dealt with, and that the work 
includes both the useful and the ornamental. 


In the series of “The World’s Classies ” (Grant Richards, 1s. 
net) we have The Iliad of Homer, trauslated by Alexander Pope. 
In a way “ Pope’s Iliad ”—it might possibly be said that it is rather 
this than “ Homer’s Hliad ”—still holds its own. It is very 
enjoyable reading, all the more enjoyable, perhaps, the less one 








knows or remembers of the original, but distinctly pleas 
verse truly is uncongenial, but it is flawless; the language is 
anything but Homeric, but it is in the grand style. J 
doubt whether it will ever be dispossessed of such hold as it still 
has on the English reader. 
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“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND ARE LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE. . 

PATTERNS FORWARDED POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO. REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





O S L CE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
‘ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 
CAMBRIC 


Direct from the 
Manufacturers, 











HeM-sTITCHED. 
Ladies’......... 2.9 per doz, 
Gentlemen’s.3/11 


Children’s 
Ladies’ ..... 


1/3 per doz, 
2 3 ” 





Gentlemen’s...3/3 
T “ The Irish Cambries of Messrs. 
RopwinsoN AND CLEAVER have a 


POCKET intel Sous 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists 











post-iree. 
| BONUS YEAR, 1902. 
NATIONAL | PAID IN CLAIMS _... More than £11,500,000 
| ACCUMULATED FUND Exceeds £5,700,000 
PROVIDENT The Profitsare divided solely amongst the Assured. 
Already divided £5,400,000. The next division will 
} be nude as at 2th November, 192, and all Assuramces 
INST ITUTION | previously effected and then existing will participate, 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
| bining Life Assurance, at minimuin cost, with pro- 
sole naceeiate. | Vision for old age. 
No. 48 Gracecuurcu STREET, Lonpoy, 
SCHWEITZER’S 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 





Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 
Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and B 
tion of business. 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
ne cia 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 

FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 


W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary, 


rokers for the introdue 





Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Por, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &¢,) 
BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0,, 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,450,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


STRAINED VISION 


indicated by Headaches, Neuralgic Puins, 
and Nervous Depression, should receive im- 


HEADACHES! au: ) | 
; mediateand skiliul attention, otherwise great 
See ae Staaten Cea a 
IMPERFECT | cannot afterwa ) died. Fe - 
| 
VISION! | 


ticulars as to the Care and Preservation of 


the Eyessee OUR EYES, 
by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS..F.R.MLS. 
70 Illustrations. Post-free, One Shilling, 
trom 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 
} 
BY SPECIAL |DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO,’S 
| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 

TO THE KING. | New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
| application. 


E. DENT and CoO, Ltd, 














The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, | 


: : : } 
starch, or other adulteration, It is very soluble. An excellent | 


article.” 





By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of Freneh, Lialian, and Euglish Decorative Art, 

Oi] Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in Lowlen. Antique Qmental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, ineented by MILLER and SONS, aud used by 
her late drajesty, highly cecounnended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 

illustrated Catalogues or Special Destyns on application, Estimates ree. 
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178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 


“MONTE FIANO, 


RED ITALIAN WINE. 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 





Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


TRADE-MABE. | 6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 











EAOD-M IS T R E S S. 


The GOVERNING BODY of the WYGGESTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
Leicester, INVITE APPLICATIONS for the POSITION of HEAD- 
MISTRESS, which will becbme vacant at Christmas next. The Salary will be 
£100, and a capitation fee of £1 5s. for each girl up to one hundred, and £1 for 
all above that number, There is accommodation in the School for about 350 
girls, and at present there are 315 in attendance. No residence is provided, 
and boarders are not taken. Applications, with uot more than four original 
testimonials, must be received on or before September 10th, together with 
twenty-five printed or typewritten copies of the application and testimonials. 
Each Applicant must state ber (1) Professional Training; (2) University 
Degree, if any ; (3) Experience; (4) Age; and (5) Present Appointment, 
Candidates are requested not to canvass. 
For further information apply to 

A. H. BURGESS, Clerk to the Governors, 
1 Berridge Street, Leicester, July 29th, 192. 


OURNALISM.—A VACANCY OFFERS for FIRST 

ASSISTANT EDITOR on HIGH-CLASS NEWSPAPER ABROAD, with 
assured prospects for capable man. University education desirable, aud some 
practical experieuce of Journalism esseutial. Age preferred about 30.—For 








84 LeapENuALL Srreet, Lonvoy, E.C. 


turther particulars apply by letter to “A, B, C.,” care of Crossley and Cov 
57 Coleman Street, Loudon, E.U. 
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Qt MONI 


TADWORTH, 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 


within twenty miles of London. 
lectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 


c A’S SCH O OL, 


SUREEY. 








Sound intel 
a cultured and refined home. 


Prixcrpat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. 
SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 24ru. 


TRANCHE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—PEN.- 


NN for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
FF isos Mile J .TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application. 











X17 ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
\ climate. Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 





Fea SLE ES . . + xr 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTEKRS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus on application.--82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 














ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER, JERSEY. 
J —Fine modern buildings, including studio and gymnasium. Splendid 
situation; extensive grounds. Sea-bathing, gymnastics, hockey, tennis, 
cycling, riding. Beautiful climate. Health record exceptional ; delicate girls 
invariably improve.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


{HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
C LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
(Pianoforte. Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 














struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICKE, Dieppe. 
ELS T E D Ss € BH OG OC G. 





i | 
SIX HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS in reduction of fees are AVAIL- 
ABLE fer the NEXT TERM BEGINNING TUESDAY, September 28rd. 
For particulars, apply the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 
‘-EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, Founded ante 
t 1381.—A Publie School, of small size, with large Scholarship endowment. 
Terms: School House, £65 per annum; Junior House, £55 per annum ; 3 or 4 
Vacancies in September.—Apply, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 


Hereford. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Chureh 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joiut Board. 
Healtby loca'ity; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


ERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
. on the Foundation of King Edward V1.)—Chairman of the Governors : 
Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., F.R.S. Head-Mistress: Miss BEATRICE 
HARRIS.—In September next the School will reassemble in the New 
Buildings which have been specially erected, and are now complete. There 
is a good garden attached to the School, tennis courts, hockey field, gym- 
nasium, covered playground, laboratory, &e. The buildings include the Head- 
Mistress’s House, with accommodation for 25 Boarders. 


T)\ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


ARTMOOR.—BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEES, M.A. 

Graduate Masters; Cubicle System; near Hey Tor; Terms moderate.—Apply, 
HEAD-MASTER. 


‘T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HARROW. 

Special attention to Mod Languages ; Oral Methods. Good Playing Field, 

Tennis, Hockey, &c. Head-Mistress, Miss L,. NEUMANN, who has had wide 
experience in German and English Schools. 


NDIVIDUAL ATTENTION and the inculcation of 
enthusiasm for work is the keynote of the success of asmall PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL in healthiest position on South Coast. Dry, bracing climate, 
good water. perfect sanitation. Special attention to health and outdoor 
exercise. TWO or THREE YOUNG BOYS WILL BE RECEIVED next 
term at 70 guineas per annum.—Prospectus. references, testimonials, &c., from 
“H. B.,” c.o. J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


W FS HEATH SCHOOL, 
HAM COMMON, SURREY, S.W. 


Principals : Miss LAWRENCE and Miss MARGARET SKEAT. 
THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON SEPTEMBER 235th. 


W ELL-KNOWN HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR SALE. Good circulation.—Apply by 
letter, “ A. G. L.,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W 


OR SALE, immediately, owing to sudden illness, attrac- 
tive GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Lancashire Coast.—Apply by letter to “ L. B.S.,” 
69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 


YOUTH AFRICA.—CLASSES in DUTCH and ZULU 
h HELD at KING’S COLLEGE, London.—Students wishing te join are 
requested to apply BEFORE SEPTEMBER 15th to Miss A. WERNER, King's 
Colieve, Strand, W.C. 


ECRETARYSHIP.—GENTLEMAN, powerful organiser, 
effective public speaker, able correspondent, wide experience in philan- 
thropic work, man of tact, address, energy, SEEKS SECRETARYSHIP, 
MANAGERSHIP or OTHER RESPONSIBLE POST.—Address, “‘N. 530,” 
Birehall’s Advertising Offices, 7 & 9 Victoria Street, Liverpool. 


ITERARY ASSISTANCE.—A LONDON GRADUATE, 
A with much Experience, is DESIROUS of OBTAINING such LITERARY 
WORK as the Revision of MS§. and Proofs, Compilation of Indexes, and 
Translation from French and German Medical Works. Terms moderate.— 


Address ‘‘ Y. 442,” Sheliey’s. 88 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


















































FRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


N ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
ES SANDALL ROAD, N.W. 
Founded 1850. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., F.C.P. 

The TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, September 18th, 1902. 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on WEDNESDAY, 
September 17th, 1902, 

Term fee, £5 19s. and £6 €s., or £7 7s., according to age. 

Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Companies to the 
value of nearly £300 per annum. 

There are three Boarding-houses sanctioned by the Governors, with fees 
ranging from 51 to 70 guineas per annum. 


AMDEN SCHOOL, PRINCE or WALES’ ROAD, N.W. 
Head-Mistress— Miss LAWFORD. 
The TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, September 11th, 1902. 
The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on THURSDAY, Septem- 
ber llth, 1902. 
Term tee, £2 1s. or £3 Os. 4d., according to age. 
Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Companies to tho 


value of nearly £300 per annum, 
For forms of application and particulars apply to the SECRETARIES, at 


the School addresses, 


RANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS 
(NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS). 








PUPILS enter suecessfully for the Local University Examinations, and are 
Prepared for the Universities. 

In Music the Associated Board Examination. 

Scholarships to the value of £300 a year are awarded by the School. 

The Misses ELFORD have a few vacancies in their BOARDING HOUSE for 
the Term beginning Thursday, September 18th. There is a Tennis Court, and 
a Hockey Field adjoining the house ; Swimming, Riding, Fencing, &c. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, North Lodge, 179 Camden 
Road, London, N.W. 


JRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS 
(NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS). 





Miss EDWARDS, Assistant for several years of the late Miss Buss in her 
boarding house, continues to RECEIVE as BOARDERS a SMALL NUMBER 
of GIRLS who attend the above School. Hockey, Tennis, Swimmiag, &c. 
Girls receive every home care.—For particulars, apply to Miss EDWABDS, 
Myra Lodge, 38 Oseney Crescent, N.W. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Liurtep, 








ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured. Every 
eare and comfort for delicate children, 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-field. 
Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. A limited 
number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by competition, 
For prospectus and terms apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 








Ce WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 





GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss EK. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge, PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVAKD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E, Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 


S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
KJe Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
ion. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Chairman of Council—The 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop ef Soutien ton. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Girton College. Head-Mistress—Miss B. WARD, B.Sc. Terms: Boarding House 
60 guineas a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 

i i EATHFIELD, ASCOT, BERKSHIRE. 

Miss WYATT’S SCHOOL 
REOPENS for AUTUMN TERM 
SEPTEMBER 27th. 


ge FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD.— 
The Council beg to announce that the School will be reopened after 
the summer holidays in the New Buildings. These censist of a Schoo! House 
and feur Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
looking Southwell. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
eonvenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the lata 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner), and a large statt of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake. the Mistress of Girten College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moucrietf, K.C.M.G., the 
Bishop of Seuthampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. 1. GARDINER, 
Southweld, Suffelk. 


ee eae HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools ef the G. P. D. 3. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Dowus, and has 
a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in piaying-Seld fer tennis, heekey, 
&e., within five minutes’ walk. ‘The premises are certiiied by the Corporatien 
Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from 80 
guineas. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th. 

















N ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
V AGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Lnspection. 
ae COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS of £30 each (four open). Examination JULY Iist.—Apply, 

the BURSAR. 


QETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


N OUNT VIEW.— HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
B 84 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.—The NEXT TERM will 
BEGIN on THURSDAY, Sept. 25th. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, 
Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, Col. Little, Miss Shaw Lefevre, and others. For pros- 
pectus apply to Miss M. H. DOWNES, B.A., successor to Miss Helen E. B y es, 
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T. CUTHBERTS SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 

BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Bracing air; healthy climate; large hail 

for gymnasium ; Medica! Gymuastic Mistress; three acres of garden; ae | 

field ; special attention to Languages and Music ; School examined Oxford an 

Cambridge Board.—Priucipals: Miss W ILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College). 


OOTHAM 








SO) Oro 1., YORK. 
(BELONGING to the SOCIETY of FRIENDS.) 
Head-Master—ARIHUR ROWNTREE. B.A. (Certiicate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, University of Cambridge). 
The receutly erected buildings contain new’ clas srooms, the Johu Bright 
Library, chemical laboratory, bulance room, astronomical observ: atory. lecture 
room, master’s laboratory, boys’ studies, natural history rooms, w« orkshons, a 
changing room (fitted with shower baths, foot-baths, drying apparatus. &c.) 
The new School provides accommodation for a lew more boys. The 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS TUESDAY, September leth.—Application for 
admission should be madc to the HUAD-MASTER. 


AY ODERN LANGUAGES, GENEVA.—Mr. M. N. 
B i ASTERLEY, MA, for mein "years Seconi Master in an English 
Pubhe School, RECE SIVES a FEW BOYS. Special facilities for the acquire- 
ment of a conversational knowle lge of French and German. Careful and 
individual attention to other subjects. Highest refereuces. Terms on applica- 
tion.—18 Boulevard Helvetiqne, Geneva. 




































é liens GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPA . Y, LIMITED. 
Presideut—Sir CHAS. TENNAN 
Chairma: “The Rev. Principal LIN DSA ¥, D.D 
ST. BRIDE’S SCHOUL, HELENSBURGH, DU MBARTONSHIRE. Head- 
stress—Miss RENTON. 
New Schoo! Build — Lects ire and Recreation Hall, Gymnasium, 
t Large Git la\ing-tield ; Splendid situ a 
near Llouse, residence of i ma 1 Mistr and Board is near the School. 
Ser Prospectus apply to the b EAD-MISTRESS, or at the Registered Otice 


of the Company, 141 W est Geurge Street, Glasgow. 


D. HILL JACK, Secretary. _ 
h f OIRA 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 





HOUS LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


UPPER Maisie E ROAD, EAST BUURNE. 





pe of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 





The house stands ou the 
Boarders only received. 


INGS SCHOOL, C: Ad 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHI1 > DECEMBER. Opea 
to boys joining NEXT TERM, Sk Py EMBER 26th. Special Ciasses tor 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &e., with Extra Fee. Large wi 
recently added. Excellent 2 record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (5-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. Rev. A. J. GALPIN, I M.A. 


A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
ag to tional Agency work INTRODUCES, free of charye, to Scho 
and Parents, well-recomimended “eh Y aud RES IDENT GOVER)D SES 
and ASSISTANT- SIRESSES.—Pr and careiul attention wail t Pan 
to inquiries and licatious made to Mr, S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, Loudon, W. 





NTER BURY. — SCHUOLAR- 
3 (£55-£10) next 












CfA 


i 




















DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION fa body of Oxford and Cambridge 







rge to Purents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schoois (fe or Be Tutors tor all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


io: Es E. §. Hanbury, 
Esq. (Chairman), 


m, the Lord — of 
Webi agin. 


ce. and A tully 
equipped Public Schoo! in most healthy locality. ys delinitely prepares 1 for 
the 51 Sloe ties, Army. N: ivy, and other protessions.—For Prospectus apply 
to Head-Master, H. C. BARNES-LA 


V RE NCE, M.A. 
UEEN WOOD, _EASTBOU RNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge. assisted by a 
Full Statf of Eng nd Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Profe . First 
class education on modern “lines; Bic arat ion for the U juiversities. xcellent 
premises on th - r ying-tiel ld, ric “iding, cycling, teunis, hockey, &. 
Avi UMN TERM BE GINS § SE , h. 
‘ape | Vv ERS 2 

DE GRE Es 
For Particulars con 
the Women's Hostel, apply 

Durham. 


Us 






Graduates) gives advice and z 





a 5) 


EGE. —Coune il: 









ot hers. 3 


Liverpool, Prebendary 































O EDU Bo AM 
N TO WOMEN. 
*holarships, and Cost of sete sonchan 
to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abl 


T ‘Y 


OPE 






1s2 
Ouse, 








ee! DU. Be. ASM. 
LEACHING. 

ning for Secondary ‘teachers and of the 
1a may be obtained trom the SECRETARY 


ey, Durham. 


IVERS OF 
DIPLOMA IN THEOR} 


irse 


Y AND PRACTICE OF 
Tr 





Particulars of the Co 
e above Di; 





Examination for t! 
OF EXAMINATIO. 























QOUTH COAST HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY 
Ne) SCHOOL for BUYS.—Five buildings. Large grounds. Beautiful views. 
Boys thorou ghily gre laud prepared tor eutrance to Public Schools. Two 
Boys of go * birth » ved at reduced fees ior next Term.—‘‘S. 5.,” caro of 
J. and J ‘Paton, 143 Cu nuon Street, London. 

1) ROCKHURS' T, Cl 1U RC ‘H STRETTON, SHROP- 


., and the Rev. F. P. FARRAR, M.A. 
f the Public Sehlvols and 
1 r cricket field, 










SHIRE. ~A. H, A 




































. PSL EY HOUSI E, TORQUAY —HIGH SCHOOL for 
ak DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only Lady Principal — Mrs. C, 
Wi NDA le Mi Wt AM ROB LNSON. Large 
stailf of Resident Visi i 1er sea-bathing, out- 
door games. S« jar S. aia aistiuctious i University Examinatious, 
in first in Freucl id in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
exception Eutire chi eu whose parcnts are at row 
HE PRIORY, ON, (CHESHIRE. —Head- Master, 
Rev. GEORGE McNEII MLA., late > Chaplun of School Training 
uway.’ I t Loye over 8 years of age, 






Ships H.BI.s. 
Excelle: ust situa 


y School for 
nding in its own grounds, with large 
y perinitted to the Lord Bishop of 





“Retor see: 











fieid attached. is very 
Liverpool, the Lord Bi Lop of b wham, and others, 
QTAMMERING.—MR. EDW. . GRIERSON, a perfectly 


SELF CUBED STAMMERER, and Author of an entirely new method 
of treutment, receives Loys aud adults sutiering from this aitiction. 
“Stammerivg,” post-iree, ls. ld.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Squer., Loudon, W., aud 20 Goldington Load, Bedford, 











————— 


HE COLo IAL ©0O 
T HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. uu By E, 
THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE 


in the C N 
or elsewhere, OLONTES 


On a fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate, 


Full information from the PRINCIPAL, at the above ad 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, ‘Westunineter, oO 


es iat 
i ie DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, Sussé xia 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (Late Secon Most 
St. Felix Se hool, Southwold). Special care given to in lividual develop — 
Air very bracing from downs and sea. References: the Vice Chance age 
Camb ridge University, the Princip. als ¢ of Bedior. dant Holloway Colleges, eo at 


PH HINDHEAD ~ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Series of Girton College, 


or from 











late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Ei lucation thorougu) 
modern ; physi eal training and outdoor ganes. Great atteution is paid Z 
healthful conditions of lite: the br: icing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding “house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Rets.: Miss WELSH, of Girtou College 

Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of New uham Colle ge; Prof. Muirhead, Birmip ing: 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address 
to BRAC KENLUU RST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 

Ww : ral 
i yATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHES 
; CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.E. 
Principal—Miss RIGG. Mistress of Method—Miss CARPE} VTER, 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 

Provides a Practical Course of Professional ‘Training for Teachers iy 
Secoudary Schools, with abundant opportunity for Clauss Teaching in the 
DATCUELOR (400 pup pils) and other Schools. 

STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA, 
FREE SPfUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Graduate in 
September or January when the College Courses begin. A so 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Inter. Arts or 
Pring yo Higher Local Examunation. 
, £15 to £20 a year for Non-resideuts. 
A onienaihe HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms moderate. 
Bb ger ees IN FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 
f the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private house for 


ONE cr 1WO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing their studies 
abroad. Highest reierences in England.—Address, 50 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, 
France; or, eo: BEE VOR, M. A. oy 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, W..0, 


RESDEN .—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI. 
PLES. Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by Fraulein PRELZS8Ud, 
receives a Limited number of Pupils. Languages a special feuture. Music, Art, 
+ wer! for particulars to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, Dresden, or to 
+ BEEV OR » MA, 22 Craven St., Strand. Miss Gamble is now in England, 


ADAME AUBERT’'S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY. Est. 1830, 139 & 141 Regent Street, W. Kesident, Daily, ud 
V.s.ung GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Ripetitrices, Cha 
Compan ons, Lady Housekeepers (Sughsh and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


OME for ANGLO-INDIANS and OTHERS.—A few 
GIRLS and quite young BOYS are Received into a private family, whe Te 
lite is combined with education at good day schools. Entire chargo 





























dome 
where parents are abroad. One vacancy next term.—Full particulars and 
references on application, M Mrs. Counsell, Banbury Road, Oxford, 
QO * 5 HaAy $¢ & 6 6 %. 
3 NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 235th. 
jor prospectus containing particulars of the numerous Scholarships in 
the School and at the Universities, apply to the Head-Master, W. L, 


SARGANT, BLA. 
A YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 


Giris? English, Continental >—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., Loudon.sends 
reuable information & p rospectuses gratis of persoually inspected establishments. 


JOTHEN, CATERHAM, NG 








SURREY. — BOARDING 
aud DAY SCHOOL tor GIRLS, with Training Department for Kinder- 

avten Students. Accommodation tor 12 Boarders only. Pre} tion for Senior 

and Junior Cambridge Local and other Public Examinationsif desired. Tennis, 

Cricket, Hockey. School Buildings modern and well situate 1 in bracing air. 
=) or references, fees, and other particulars, apply Miss PYE, Head-M.s:ress 


} 7OUS AND BACKWARD  CHILDREN— 


TERVOU S 
eare and & due ation of mentally-exceptional chiliren, has 











A MEDICAL MAN, who has for many yeurs devote1 himself to the 
a VACANCY in his 










select Home School (im which instruction is given by specially-trained Teachers) 
tora Pl P LL Number limited to ten, so as to secure individual attention and 
i ly life. Physical, manual, andi ndustrial training, with suitable recreatious. 


srins and particulars from “OL D.,” Ancaster House, Richmon 1 Hill, Surrey. 


eg LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
~—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Best Boys’ aud Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, If statement of 
given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
ze. 


SCHOOL, BRUTON, 

A First Grade Endowed School. Honours gained in 1901 incl 
x AA} and 2 Exhibitions at the Universities, and an Entrance S 
ship at Gry’s Hospital, New Chemical Laboratory and new Class Reoms in 
eourve of erection. A JUNIOR HOUSE (8-12) las just been opened.—D. E. 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


(T. MARGARET’ SSC HOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 

LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. 

JisX- BL AKE. First-rate Modern E ducation for Girls, Large Ho ckey Crick t, 

Tennis, and Croquet Grounds. Moderate terms. Prospectus on application 

the Head-Mistress or Secretary. Relereuces: the Head-Master of Bed lici 

Grammar Scliool; the Presideut of Magdalen Colles ge, Oxford; Sir ‘Colin ott- 
Mouncrietf, K.C. M. G., K.C.S.1. ; Miss Wels h, Mistress of Girton Col ege, & 


ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon), 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (B.U. 
Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey beh cricket, d= 
Prospectus on application. 
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ooX—KXK— 
HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
T ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron :. HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. _— 
ic School Life and Education. with Special Classes for all Navyand Army 
Public Se s. Honours for past year include: 13th Assistant Clerkship, B.N. ; 
xan Clerkship B.N.; 13th and 29th on the ‘Britannia’ (both first trials) ; 
7th Assistant fo Sandhurst ; lst place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes ; 
5A rine al Moderations, Oxford, &, NEXT TERM, September 17th. 
Bud Class Oo the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 
Arpiy to Ror. the HEADS — 
OYAL NAVY, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c.—Experienced 
Tutor has a few VACANCIES for PUPILS REQUIRING EXTRA CARE 
ATTENTION. Personally recommended by parents. _Moderate fees. 
and ATT ciass for junior boys trom 7 years,—Address, HUGH LUPTON, 
Beeches, Melbourue, Royston, Herts. 


MV ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL, EDINBURGH 


“TE NS on WEDNESDAY, October Ist. For Prospectuses apply to 
TERM Bee STER or to the Secretary, Mr. R. D. RAINIE, 5 North St. 
Ld Street. The Head-Master will be glad to make appointments to see any 
OS ah to consult him on Monday or Tuesday, September 29th and 30+h 


APAYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY. 


HOOL for GIRLS in Pine and Heather District. Large modern 
house; 13 acres of land; climate recommended for delicate girls. Only about 
9) girls received. —Address, Miss S. CARR. 


TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
(Balliol), First-class Classical Moderations and Final School, with muny 
ears’ successful experieuce, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to prepare for L niver- 
a and other hisrher examinations, or for general education. Close individual 
ees ide very healthy.—Bishopstone Manor, Lewes. 











HOME SC 





RIVATE 


attention. 5 3 Ras ash? 2 


mam EE OS: © o4nb Lb Be SE, 
() RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 


ospectus aud Views, address— Z 
sal The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 











SICHMOND SCHOOL for GIRLS, YORKSHIRE. 
Vv _———— 


t attention paid to Music and Modern 
Outdoor Games, Health 





Education on best modern lines, Gr ut 
languages. Resident Medical Gymusstic Mistress. 
record exceptional. 





UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Coutinent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charmg Cross. 
PEADING SCHOOL 1485). 
ae Navy and London Matriculation Forms. Large Junior School in own 
grounds, seam id 
For particulars, apply, The BURSAR. 
URY ST. EDMUNDS. — A small Public School 
(60) ; individual attention ; 5 open Exhil d at Cambridge this 
year; fees moderate.-—Apply for prospectus and book of views to the Rev. 
A. W. CALLIS, M.A. 
M\HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA.— 
Preparation for the Public Schools, Royal Navy, &c. Premises built for 
School work include detached Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Fives Courts, &e. Seven 
acres of ground. Dry and bracing climate. NEXT TERM BEGINS THURS. 
DAY. Sept. 25th.—Head-Master. Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A, (Oxon.) 
A BERYStWYTH, NORTH WALES.—CAERLEON 
HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation, facing sea, beautiful 
unair; perfect sanitation. Thorough education. 
Spec.al 





(founded 











bitions gaine 
















country, tinest sea and mount 
Preparation for exuminatic 
Lang ages, Draw Paintiz 


VASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 
FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Large gywuuasium, riding, 


arrangements for the study of Musie, 
. Terms moderate.—Miss RHODES. 


) 
ng, 








M. E. VINTER, B.Se. (of Girton College). 
x, hockey, &e. 
G ODSTOWE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, HIGH 

J WYCOMBE.—AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 24th. High 
bracing situation; 5 acres playgrouud. Special attention given to band and 
nature work; careful, all-round trainuing.—For prospectus apply to HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


















R OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VT. 
For Land-owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, 
Colonists, &c. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October l4th. 


YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 
GRANGE-OVER SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
tories, with every modern improvement; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
House; Farm 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 
tural Analysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &. Splendid climate 
in perfect country. Terms moderate.—Particulars and prospectis from the 
DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Granze-over-Sands. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER. 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. Inclose proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 
{\RUIT-FARMING.—Old Public School Boy, married, has 
VACANCY for a RESIDENT PUPIL on his fruit-farm in Worcester. 
Fruit-farming offers a good opening for sons of geutlemen desiring protitable 
employment combined with heaithy outdoor occupation. References exchanged. 
—Address, G. F. HOOPER, The Croft, Pershore. 


G ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZER- 
¥ LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS. — HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS: from 13 to 15 years ; Introductory Course ; no fees. -AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL: Horticulture, Kitchen Gardening, Vine Culture; 3 years’ course; 
fee for boarders, £28 a year.—UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL: 8 years’ 
course; yearly fee, £3—SCHOOL OF ARTs AND CRAFTS, FOR THE 
BUILDING TRADES: no fees. - WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: a course from 
4 to 5 years; monthly fee from £1 to £2.—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY: 3 
years’ course; monthly fee, £1.—LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC FARMING: 
from the Ist Nov. till the 15th March; fee for strangers, 2 frs. per lecture.— 
DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTE: fee for boarders, £28 a year.—MUSIC 
SCHOOL (a private endowment): 1,100 pupils; nominal fee.— DAME 
SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years; no fees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS: 
children from 7 to 13 years; no fees. UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING 
LECTURES BY EMINENT PROFESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF 
EUROPE: free.—For further information write to the FREE INQUIRY 
OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, Geneva. 
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All Boys arrive September 23rd. 
Particulars on application to the BURSAR. 


HOME SCHOOL, MAYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 








Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 
Address Miss BOYER-BROWN or Miss ANSELL. 


eT. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
s WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared tor Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-tields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A,, late Scholar of Hertiord College, Oxford, 
-Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


| ‘sees HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 











Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Moderu Languages Tripos). 
Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. 
PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
Mistress, Miss A. A. Li b 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 24th. 
Prospectuses. &., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birminghain. 


YDGATE HOUSE SCHOOL, HUNSTANTON-ON. 

SEA.—Excelleut situation and climate. Boys prepared for the Navy and 

Public Schools; 10th place in the receut Exam. for Nival Cadetships.—All 
particulars from the Head-Maste , R. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A. Cautab. 


JPABTFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, KENT.—17 Miles 
from London (S.E.-C.D.Riy.) Sound Modern education; University 
Masters; separate classrooms; liberal diet; gravel soil; boarding fees, £40- 
£50 per annum.—Prospectus, HEAD-MASTER. 


House- 




















‘VY INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- hie INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
POK'T.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The parts RECEIVING KESIDENT- PATIENTS sent graus with full 


Misses SIMON. Staif of fully qualitied Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey tield on seafront; riding, coating. tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Anuual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September 19th. 


NGLO-GERMAN LADIES’ COLLEGE (near Crystal 
Palace), Established 1860. Hizh-Class Finishing School. Thorough 
Euglish Education. Languages and Music as on the Continent. Successful 
Preparation for R.A.M. and Oxford Local—Miss FENTON aud Miss RISTOW, 
Ashbourne Lodge, Forest Hill, S.E, 











WLIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are VACANT. Boarders only, 
Apply, Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 


ee, COLLEGE (FoR 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Founded 1848, 
Visitor—The Right Rev. LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Priucipal—The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, M.A., C.B. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 2nd. 
_TWO PROFESSORS SCHOLARSHIPS will be Awarded at the Entrance 
Esoalenhie, September 29th and 3uth, 1902. Candidates must be between 14 
and 16. 

The ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP is also Open to Competition to Pupils under 
18.—For particulars apply to Miss CROUDACE, Lady Resideut, who will be at 

the College after September 15th to answer enquiries. 


(Qu seR's COLLEGE 


(For Girls under 14). 
Head-Mistress—Miss C. G. LUARD 


MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 24th, 








LADIES), 





SCHOOL 


aij 





MEDIUCAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 


particulars. Schools also recommended. 
Telegraphic Address, 


Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
“Triform, Loudon.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


ULWICH HIGH SCHOOL.—BOARDERS are RE- 

CEIVED at 68 THURLOW PARK ROAD. with the sanction of the 

Council of Girls Public Day-School Company. Special arrangements can be 
made for Girls whose parents are abroad.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


) ‘semaines HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 








BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Presideut—H.R.H. the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
Vice-President and Chairman—sir J SPH SAVORY, Bart. 
Priucipal—-Miss PARKER, Newnham College, Cambriige. 

Excellent education on modern lines for girls, 

Special atteution to languages 

Large grouuds, tennis cour 

Statf of Resident aud Visiting Mistresses, with University qualifications, 
Director of Musie—F. E. W. HULTON Esgq., B. Mus. Oxon. 

MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. 

For particulurs, apply to the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY. 














id playing fields. 











BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS 


NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 23th. 
University, Army, Navy, Scieuce Side Preparatory Department. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


OVER COLLEG«&. — President: The Mareuis or 

SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancieut priory buildings restored as big school, 
cuapel, &c. Modern boarding-houses, with separate bedroom for every boy. 
Junior School apart. New buildings (1902) iuciude complete scieuce libora- 
tories. Numerous Open Scholirships ; also Exhibitions tor Sous of Officers aud 
Clergy. Successes at Woolwich and Saulhurst unbroken; also Scholarships 
wou yearly at Universities. Lists ov applcation.—Particulars from HEAD. 
MASTER or BURSAR, the College, Dover, 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY. , 
HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


PR WINTER SESSION, 1902-1903, will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
ctober Ist. 
Two Entrance Scholarships (value £100 and £60) will be competed for 
September 28rd, 24th, and 25th. q aos 
e Entrance Scholarship (value £60), open to Students of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, will be competed for on September 23rd and 24th. 
Notice in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before September 15th. 
There are annually Eighteen Resident Hospital Appointments open to 
Students without extra fee. j 
Composition Fee for general Students for whole Medical Curriculum 
135 Gumeas ; for Dental Students 54 Guineas. F 
Special terms in favour of University Students who have commenced their 
medical studies, and of University of London Students who have passed 
Prelim. Sci. ‘ : 
The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation 
for thirty students. ‘ 
Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from 
J, MURRAY, M.B., F.R.C.S., Dean. 


St MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


THE WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3rd. 
THE HOSPITAL is close to Paddington Station (G.W.Ry.), the Great, 
Central Railway Terminus, Edgware Road and Praed Street (Met. & Dist. Ry.), 
ind Lancaster Gate (Cent. Lond. Elect. Ry.) . 
The Clinical appointments are free to all Students, and the Resident Medical 
Officers (18 annually) are appointed by competitive examination. 
THE NEW WING, now in process of completion, will provide 81 additional 
beds, 3 new Operating Theatres, Clinical Laboratories, and Clinical Theatre, 
besides the New Out-Patient Department already in use. 
UNIVERSITY OF ‘LONDON. 
THE MEDICAL SCHOOL as one of the Schools of the University provides 
complete courses of instruction for its Medical and Surgical Degrees. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE. Classes will commence on 


October 6th. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

FOUR OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, value £145, £78 15s., 
£78 15s., and £52 10s. 

TWO UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS, value £63 each (open to Students 
from Oxtord or Cambridge), will be competed for on September 23rd and 24th. 

SPECIAL TUITION 

For the Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, 
and for the Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons, without additional 
fees. 

For Calendar of the Medical School, containing all particulars, apply to the 
DEAN. 


| | ssccshieemaaeatadi COLLEGE SCHOOL, GOWER ST., W.C. 


Head-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, September 15th. 

The School is organised as a First-zrade, Modern, and Classical School, with 
Higher Commercial, Science, and Engineering Departments. 


For prospectus apply to 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

: (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Full COURSES for MATRICULATED STUDENTS in Arts, Laws, Science, 
Engineering, Medicine, and Theology at composition fees, or Students may 
attend the separate Classes. 

Preparations for all Examinations of the University. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 2nd. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, London, W.C. 

WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON.—MICHAELMAS TERM 
COMMENCES OCTOBER 13th.—Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Ken- 


sington Square. 


EL DINBURGH ACADEMY. 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 




















The NEXT SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, Ist October. Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, 
Edinburgh, is receiving enrolments, and will send Prospectuses. Enrolments 
for the Boarding-Houses are being made with Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House, 
Inverleith ; and Mr. A. DRUITT, Jetfrey House, Inverleith, who will also 
send Boarding-House Prospectuses, 


ALLIWICK MANOR,NEW SOUTHGATE, N.—Hich- 
. class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Near London. Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing fields. 
Bracing air. First-rate resident and visiting staff. London professors. Resi- 
dent matron (trained nurse). Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &c.— 
Prospectus, the Misses FENTON. 


LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
J SCIENCE.—tTraining for Cookery, Laundry, Dresseutting, and House- 
wifery Diplomas recognised by the Board of Education. Special course of lessons 
for Ladies with residential house. Pupils prepared for Colonial life. References 
vermitted to Lady Guise, Elmore Court, Gloucester; Mrs. Playne, Longfords, 
Minchinhampton; Mrs. Spence, The Deanery. Gloucester. AUTUMN TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER I5th.—Apply to the SECRETARY, Cathedral House, 
Gloucester. 


ST: OLAVE'S & ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
kK Head-Master—W. G. RUSHBROOKE, Esq.. M.L. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, September 17th. 

Entrance Examination, September loth. Entrance Scholarships will be 
awarded. 

For further particulars, apply at the School, Tower Bridge, S.E. 


ITTLEHAMPTON-ON- SEA.—HADLEIGH HOUSE, 
—Preparatory for the Public Schools and Navy; 26 Scholarships gained 
in the past six years.—Address HEAD-MASTER. 


IGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


One or Two Sous of Gentlemen would be taken at reduced fees if capable 
and thoroughly trustworthy. They are wanted fora special Scholarship Class, 
~-Address, * SEASIDE,” co J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
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THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 





CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1909, 
(COMMENCING A NEW VOLUME.) 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


THE PERSIAN GULF AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIO 
By Captain A. T. Mahan, Author of “ The Influence of 
Power upon History.” 


A MAKE-BELIEVE RECONSTRUCTION. By A Conservative 


THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. By Spenser Wilki 
Author of “ The Brain of an Army.” 


THE NEED OF GENERAL CULTURE AT OXFORD ayp 
CAMBRIDGE. By Dr. H. E. Armstrong, Professor of 
Chemistry at the Central Technical College. 


THE LOT OF THE SERVANT. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 
FOUR FRENCH ACTRESSES. By H. Hamilton Fyfe, 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 


NS, 
Sea 


nson, 


BOOKS WHICH HAVE FAILED. By W. Roberts. 
“FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.” By C. Benham, 
OUR COMPANY DIRECTORS. By W.R Lawson. 


FROM SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST—4 
FEDERAL CAPITAL (1864-66). By the Right Hon. Sir 
Horace Rumbold, Bart., G.C.B. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 





Price 2s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 





» f SIXTY DAY WEST INDIAN CRUISE, on 
Wes Mae 8.8. ‘ Argonaut,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000, organised by Dr. 
LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, leaving Cardiff November 27th. 


££) PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 
C 2nd class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 
Cruise. " 
£10 1 S. and £13 13s. ROME TOURS, including 
OC Dover, Calais, Paris return ticket and 7 days’ hotel 
accommodation. 

INDIAN CORONATION DURBAR TOUR. 

WORLD'S TOUR, accompanied by Mr. F. H. Lowe for his Third Annual 
Round the World Tour. 

Full particulars of foregoing from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W.; 47 St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C.; 3 Charing Cross Buildings, 
Northumberland Avenue; and 32 Piccadilly Circus, W. : 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Hissey’'s 
Drive Through England, 1885; Jesse's Richard III., 1862; Rape of the 
Lock. 1714; Warwickshire Hunt. 1837; Meredith’s Poems. 1851; Pater’s Marius, 
Ist edit., 1885; Handley Cross, 1854; out-of print books supplied ; state wants, 
Catalogues free.—HOLLAND’S GREAT BOOK COMPANY, Birmingham. 








OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Symond's 

Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Coleridge's Poems, 1796, 1797, or 1803; Gamonia, 1837; 
Hissey's Drive through England, 1885; Symonds’ Essays, 2 vols. 1890 ; out-of-print 
books supplied ; state wants.—-BAKER S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


mL LIS AN ELV EY, 

VEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
-RINTS. Catalogues Issued Periodically. Libraries Purchased. Vaiuations 
Made. 





29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


[= ee BOO K &.: 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W., 
Will be pleased to send, post-free, his Catalogues of Remainders and New 
ooks at discount prices, 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. — A safe and 

guaranteed remedy is UNION COCKROACH PASTE, founded on the ex- 
perience of Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., Sheffield Museums, who cleared cockroach 
plague from Sheftield Workhouse. Completely exterminates them. Tins 1,3, 
2/8, 4.6, post-free.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Shetiield. 


WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 


RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES. 
THOROUGHLY FERMENTED, UNFILTERED, 


therefore an ideal beverage. Special Brand, ‘‘ Woodbive Blend,” recommen led 
medically to counteract Gout, Rheumatism, Corpulency. Absolutely free trom 
adulteration. Analyses professionally signed for every variety. 











Apply for medical testimonials and bocklet free. 
WHITEWAY and CO., Whimple, Devon. 





SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





London Branch: 22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 
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CHEAP LAND. 





If you are anxious to buy or are interested 


in Cheap Land, consult the Register of 


Cheap Land appearing each week in 


— 


THE 


County Gentleman 


SPORTING GAZETTE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


Price 6d.; by post, 63d. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and Booksellers 
tn the United Kingdom, or from the PUBLISHER, 
8 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








The Register contains particulars of 
the bulk of the land in the United 
Kingdom which is being offered for 
sale at and below £15 I5s. an acre. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, besides the Register 
of Cheap Land, is full of matter cf interest and im- 
portance to Country Gentlemen, Sportsmen, and all 
classes interested in the country, and contains several 


new and interesting features. 


Readers who desire to make sure of securing their copies 
regularly every week will do well to order in advance from 
their Newsagents or Bookstall Clerks, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 
(Post-free direct from the Publisher, payable in advance). 


Yearly, 28s, ; Six Months, 14s.; Three Months, 7s. 





EDITORIAL, ADVERTISEMENT, & PUBLISHING OFFICES :— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard. 





Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Whipstocks."” London. 


MAGMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—NEW SERIES. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Herserr 


W. Paut. Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat back, 2s. net. 


PERSONAL IDEALISM. Philosophical 


Essays by Eight Members of the University of Oxford. Edited by Henrr 
Sturt. 8vo, 10s. net. 

TIMES.—‘' Weare grateful to the writers for the freshness and attractive 
confidence of their opinions, for the ability and acuteness with which they are 
defended, and for giving the world one of the most notable books which Oxford 
has for some time sent forth.” 








NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR BALDWIN. 


DEVELOPMENT & EVOLUTION, 


including Psychophysical Evolution, Evolution by Orthoplasy, and the 
Theory of Genetic Modes. By Professor James Manx Batpwis, Ph.D. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETA- 


TION OF HISTORY. By Professor Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

ConTEeNTs FoR SEPTEMBER. 

H | GE nen Euior AFTER Twenty YEARS. 

W. A. Sibbald. 

| wate NoT A JEW AFFECTIONS ? 

A Fresco Vrew or Our ARMY IN 
Sourn Arnica. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Willoughby Verner. 





Price Is. 
Tae CarprnaL’s Pawn. Chaps. 15-17. 
In Time oF Drovcut. By G. Luni e ae. 
THE Caprarn oF THE Taxtar. By 
J. Fletcher. 
Grirsy Gotp. By Glenrowan, 
PARLIAMENTARY QUOTATIONS. | 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price Is. 41. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER C 
ON THE GIVING OF BOOKS. By the Author of “ELIZABETH AND 
HE& GEKMAN GARDEN. 
A BALLAD OF SEMMERWATER. By Wiutram Watson. 
THE BOYHOOD OF MARK TWAIN. By Henry M. Wuarrton. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of Geueral Interest. 


Contains :~ 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Price 1s. Annual S 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER Contains :— 
THE NEW SENTRY AND THE LITTLE BOY. Verse. By Tcpor Jenxa, 
HILARITY HALL. (Long Story Complete in this Number.) By Carotry 
WELLS. 
TWO MEN OVERBOARD. (An Old Salt's Yarn.) By E. Borp Suits, 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


Subscription, post-free, 12s, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Eprtep sr W. L. COURTNEY. SEPTEMBER, 1902. 


Tue SHIFTING FOUNDATIONS OF EvROPEAN Pracr. By Diplomaticus. 
Mr. Ruopes, Lord MILNER, AND THE SourH AFRICAN LAND QUESTION. By 
E. B. Iwan-Miiller. 
A Pre-SHAKSPEREAN Ricnarp II. By Professor F. S, Boas, 
Tue Test or Erriciency. By Calchas. 
Tue IncompPaTIBLEs. By the Rev. A. Galton. 
HERMANN SupeRMANN’s New Pray. By W.S. Lilly. 
Tue EprcatTion ConTROVERSY. 
(1) Tue Epvoation Bru. By His Hon. Judge Bompas. 
(2) EpvcationaL Presupices. By the Rev. J. Gregory Smith, 
FiscaL PropuEMs oF To-pay. By G. Byng. 
Monr Pev&ée in 1ts Mieut. By Professor Angelo Heilprin. 
LETTERS TO THE WorKING CLasses. By John Holt Schooling. 
To PaaRDEBERG. By Perceval Landon. 
Grousr DISEASE AND A PossIBLE Prevention. By G. Teasdale Buckell. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ‘‘ Hamet.” By Professor Lewis Campbell. 
Ovr DEFENCELESS CaBLes. By P. 'T. McGrath. 
MANKIND IN THE MaginG. (1.) By H.G. Wells. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 








London. 








“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food no. 3 


From birth to 8 } months. From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months gnd "or" 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plouzh Court. Lombard Street, London, E.G 
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FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Apeneut for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





WEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 277 Puen 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

helt Dmuer Wine. The quality 

oi this wine will be fonnd equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually suld at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine os 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly mereas- 17/6 9/9 
ing nnmber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8B Dozen Boltles ov 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railay Station, including Cases 
and Boltles. 
All who know thesé Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold w Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the wmcreased duty compe ls advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
44 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS. S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Pub shshers, 

Si codeotenees, tn., ou application. 











ESTABLISHED 1851. 
DORKS ECK BAN SE, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 

91 ° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 910°) 
2 / repuyable on demand, —3 jo 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with fall particu- 

lars, post-iree. 

Cc. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 





TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

‘he COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 

SIATIONtor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVAN'TS 

is prepared toseud the above PAMPHLET. reprinted 


(by permmissiou) from the Cornfall Magazine, post-iree, 
Ov receipt of two stamps, or 1 quantities at the rate 
of lus. per 100, ov appheation to the SEC RETARY, 

Central Olfice, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C,, 

to whom Subscriptious and Douatious toward the 
Funds of the Assoqiitiou should be seut.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERLE, aud CO.,, | Pall Mall 





Bast. 5. Ww, 





is 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 


By post, 1s. 9d, 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





CHURCH CONGRESS, NORTHAMPTON. 


October 7th, 8th, Oth, and 10th, 1902. 
Presipent—THE LORU BISHOP OF PETEKBOROUCH. 

The subjects include Home Reunion, the Church 
in S. Africa, Worship in the Church of England, 
the Moral Teaching of the Sermon on the Mount as 
applied to Social Obligations, the Position and 
Responsibility of the Clergy and Laity in Relation: 
to Modern Criticism of the Bible and its Influence on 
Theology, the Direction of Individuals in Spiritual 
Matters, Education, Church Reform, the Miracles 
and Supernatural Character of the Gospels, Church 
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